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PROCLAMATION 


By the President of the United States 


WHEREAS the lives of thousands of our fellow Americans—men, women, and 
children—are destroyed each year by fire and countless others suffer permanent 
disability from the same cause; and 


WHEREAS preventable fires also destroy an untold amount of irreplaceable 
natural resources and of private and public property, including forests and farms, 
schools and churches, hospitals, homes, and factories; and 


WHEREAS for these reasons the prevention of fires is of the utmost concern 
to every American citizen: 


NOW, THEREFORE, 1, HARRY S. TRUMAN. President of the United States of 
America, do hereby designate the week beginning October 9, 1949, as Fire Preven- 


tion Week. 


I earnestly request that during that week all of us undertake a year-round 
campaign against destructive fires in our homes and in our communities. I also 
request that State and local governments, the American National Red Cross, the 
National Fire Waste Council, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
business, labor, and farm organizations, churches, schools, civic groups, and agen- 
cies of public information, including newspapers, magazines, and the radio, 
television, and motion picture industries, cooperate fully in the observance of 
Fire Prevention Week. I direct the appropriate agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist in arousing public awareness of the need for active participation in 
this crusade against the frightful toll of life and property resulting from fires. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF. | have hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal of 
the United States of America to be affixed. 


DONE at the City of Washington this second day of August in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and forty-nine, and of the independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and seventy-fourth. - 
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ENGINEERS AGAINST 


Death 


Mrs. Green heard the telephone ringing out in the hall, and waited to see if 
Freddie would answer it. She was trying to finish ironing her husband’s shirts 
before lunch, and didn’t want to be disturbed. The telephone rang three more 
times, but Freddie evidently was too absorbed with his toys to hear it. She 
stepped out into the hall and picked up the receiver. 


It was Mr. Green, calling from the 
store. 

“Now, don’t get excited,” he began, 
sounding unusually excited himself. “A 
man tried to rob me a few minutes ago, 
but he didn’t have much luck. Remem- 
ber what I told you about this new safe, 
which can’t be opened until thirty min- 
utes after you turn the combination? I 
told the fellow how it worked, and he 
decided not to wait around that long. 


“Instead, he saw that I had: just filled 
up a brief-case with money which I was 
going to deposit at the bank. He 
grabbed it and dashed out of the store, 
but dropped it immediately when the 
thing seemed to be exploding in his 
hand. It was that special bag I bought 
which shoots blank cartridges and be- 
gins to smoke when anybody carries it 
without adjusting it first. The cops 
have the fellow already .. .” 


Mrs. Green decided that lunch could 
wait. This was the first real news she 
had run across in weeks, and there were 
at least a dozen friends she wanted to 
share it with immediately. She was 
making her third call when she remem- 
bered: She had forgotten to switch off 
the iron! 


Rushing back into the kitchen, 
she found that Mr. Green’s sup- 
ply of wearable shirts had just 
been reduced from twelve to 
eleven. There was a dark brown 
scorched spot on the back of the 
half-ironed shirt, but, strangely 
enough, the cloth had not blazed 
up. She was very much impressed 
by the fact that the neglected iron 
had not started a fire... 


What Mrs. Green didn’t know was 
that her iron had been manufactured 
with just such forgetful people as her- 
self in mind. It was equipped with a 
device which automatically kept it from 
reaching a temperature that would 
cause cloth or wood to blaze up. 

She didn’t realize, either, that the 
iron had gone through countless tests 
to make sure that it would always work 
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the way the manufacturer intended. 
The same men who had made those tests 
came to the rescue of the Green family 
and other American families hundreds 
of times every day, in homes, offices, 
and stores. They did their rescue work 
in advance, by testing and inspecting 
equipment to guard against faulty man- 
ufacture and to see that it was useful 
in protecting people from their own 
carelessness. The only sign of their 
work was a small label on various de- 
vices with the words, “Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., Inspected,” or the 
initials UL on a tag or nameplate. 


At the main laboratory in Chicago, 
these engineers had looked over Mr. 
Green’s safe when the manufacturer 
first perfected it, to make sure that the 
time-lock would work right and that 
robbers couldn’t open the safe more 
quickly regardless of how impatient 
they might get. If the robber had tried 


Fighting Fire 


With this issue NSPE salutes 
a great team—the workers against 
needless and destructive fire. As 
you have noted on the inside front 
cover President Truman has pro- 
claimed the week of October 9, 
1949 as Fire Prevention Week. 
One of the largest and most im- 
portant roles in the constant battle 
against fire—the great destroyer 
—is played by the engineering 
force of the nation. “Engineers 
Against Death” tells of the work 
of one important organization— 
The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters—and particularly of 
the engineering research which 
safeguards all of us. We are in- 
debted to the Underwriters for 
the pictures which illustrate the 
research work at Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., and the graph- 
ic message on the back cover. 
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Here's a man who listens to moisture '°™ 
He is shown checking the temperatung 'U” 
of a warm water bath in which sample clu 
of plastic-insulated wire are immersed hea 
during water-absorption tests. By listen whe 
ing to the hum of the current in the earg 2 
phones the engineer can determing Me 
whether the wires will leak electricity 5 
when wet. earl 
just 

safe 

to blast the door open, or drill throug, Lab 
it, or use a torch on it, his own actions PT0 
would have set off the alarm to bringg high 
police to the scene. The engineers kneyg thes 
the alarm would work, because theg Unt. 
themselves had tried every possible wag Mor 
to by-pass the mechanism . . . in the ine four 

terests of science. 

Engineers Tried Tests TI 
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The engineers had also tried a doz carr 

different tests on that tricky money bagi less. 

They wanted to be sure it would alway cord 

act up when anyone unfamiliar withi beco 

tried to sneak away with it. dinay 

Freddie, who was too absorbed wit trica! 
his toys to answer the phone, had ali over 

spent a safer morning because of Ux to m 
derwriters’ Laboratories. Scientis#§ cuit 

there had kept his boyish enthusiasig sleep 

for electrical gadgets from turning inj Or 
a dangerous pastime. They had take to a 

the same model toys, and had fooli§ again 

around with them as carelessly as ag If a « 

youngster might . .. and enjoyed it, tom listed 


The listing of Underwriters’ Labo 

tories. wasn’t given until these men f ] 

they would trust the same toys int the 

hands of their own children. pla 
Engineers in the laboratories to 


spected dozens of samples of ol wh 
items in the Green home to make si Tial 
they wouldn’t catch fire, or cause él rea 
tric shocks, or otherwise endanger |i dw 


or property. They had looked over! 
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toaster. the fan, the electric wires, the 
fuses, and countless other pieces of elec- 
trical equipment. They had also tested 
the wax used on the floor to make cer- 
tain that it wouldn’t be dangerously 
slippery, and the roofing material to be 
sure that it wouldn’t catch fire from 
flying sparks or fire brands. 


Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories didn’t manufacture any 
of these products, or have any 
interest in their sale. Engineers 
there were chiefly interested in 
one question: Is this product 
safe? If so, it could be listed. If 
not, no amount of money would 
purchase U.L. acceptance. 


The organization is run on a strictly 
non-profit basis. Any manufacturer who 
wishes can send devices to the Chicago, 
New York, or San Francisco labora- 
tories to be tested. He pays the cost of 
running the tests on his products, in- 
cluding his share of salaries and over- 
head. And he pays the same amount 
whether his product passes the tests or 
not—the laboratories have no financial 
interest in the outcome. 

Sometimes manufacturers bring in 
early designs of a device to discover 
just what needs to be done to make it 
safe and to obtain the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories listing. Nearly half of all 
products tested fail to measure up to the 
high standards the first time. Many of 
these are improved by the manufacturer 
until considered safe by the engineers. 
More than 375,000 products have been 
found acceptable for listing. 


Ingenious Devices 


The laboratories contain many in- 
genious devices specially designed to 
carry out various tests. There is a tire- 
less machine which twists electric iron 
cords 3000 times to be sure they won’t 
become dangerously worn through or- 
dinary home use. Another pulls elec- 
trically-heated blankets back and forth 
over a framework thousands of times 
to make certain they won’t short-cir- 
cuit regardless of how restless the 
sleeper may be. 

Ordinary electric plugs are attached 
to a revolving arm and then thrown 
against a hard-surfaced wall 500 times. 
f a crack appears, the plug cannot be 
listed. 


Employees sometimes refer to 
the laboratories as “the only 
place in the world where it pays 
to play with fire.” To discover 
whether a certain roofing mate- 
tial will catch fire from sparks 
reaching it from another burning 
dwelling, engineers construct a 


(Continued on Page 22) 


A metal frame, 
wired - glass fire 
window is under 
test at the Lab- 
oratories. Win- 
dows are built 
into a wall as 
they would be in 
actual construc- 
tion and this wall 
forms the face of 
a large vertical 
gas-fired furnace. 
Gas ports in the 
furnace wall 
bathe the inside 
surface of the 
sample in flame, 
the temperatures 
being controlled 
under a standard 
rate-of-rise tem- 
perature curve. 


An engineer 
uses a gas torch 
to melt the fuse 
and set off an au- 
tomatic sprinkler 
installed on water 
piping in the 
sprinkler - distri- 
bution room at 
Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories. 
This test is made 
to determine how 
uniformly sprin- 
klers of different 
designs will dis- 
tribute wa- 
ter over walls, 
ceiling, and floor 
at different water 
pressures. 
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Engineer Gazes 
His Crystal Ball 


BY W. R. GLIDDEN 


Engineer of Bridges 
Virginia Department of Highways 


In one of his sonnets, Shakespeare 
wrote: 


“Many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain tops with sov- 
ereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows 
green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly 
alchemy.—” 


What has our civilization done to this 
lovely picture? Mankind has denuded 
mountain tops of their verdure and cut 
ugly gashes in their sides, has turned 
green meadows into junk yards filled 
with ashes, trash and rusty automobile 
bodies, and has vitiated the pale 
streams with his noxious pollutions. 


Of all forms of animal life 
which inhabit this planet, man 
is unique in being the only 
species endowed with conceit. 
He thinks his earth is the center 
of the universe, and that it, the 
solar system and all the great 
galaxies in the firmament are his 
exclusive possession and created 
especially for his own exclusive 
delectation. 


An exterior, detached intelligence 
might consider that human life is a per- 
nicious pestilence which should be ex- 
terminated, resulting in a better and 
more beautiful world. 

Most of us think that much of this 
human life is noble and elegant and 
that these attributes are enhanced with 
the advance of civilization. Assuming 
that this postulate is correct, let us don 
the reliable mantle of the past and 
glance into this crystal ball of the 
future. 


Look Into History 


The final repository of all experi- 
ence is history, and new experience in 
its turn becomes history. Science is 
systematized knowledge, and engineer- 
ing is the application of this knowledge 
to the use and benefit of mankind. The 
accumulation of this knowledge be- 
comes history, and every branch of 
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science and engineering has its own 
distinct record of past events and dis- 
coveries. It is a truism that like causes 
produce like effects. 

Given a set of conditions or sequence 
of events, it is possible to predict trends 
and consequences based upon past ex- 
perience. The accuracy of these predic- 
tions depends upon the accuracy of the 
antecedents, and inquiry into variations 
from results anticipated develops new 
discovery and adds to the sum total of 
our knowledge. It is therefore neces- 
sary before venturing a prediction that 
we possess a thorough comprehension 
of existing data and the possible influ- 
ence of modifying conditions: our 
knowledge of the historical evidence 
must be complete. 

On our journey into the darkness of 
the future, into the mysteries of the un- 
known, history and the proven experi- 
ence of science are the headlamps that 
light the road ahead, the road that we 
must travel. 


The idea of progress, the idea 
of unlimited advance is a com- 
paratively new concept. We of 
our times have become so ac- 
customed to the expectation that 
the future will surpass the pres- 
ent and the past that we over- 
look the fact that prior to the 
industrial revolution, and the be- 
ginning of modern science, the 
world was static, that adherence 
to ancient methods, ideas and 
thought processes was the accept- 
ed and generally unquestioned 
mode of existence. Those few 
who did question it were made 
uncomfortable; they are the 
martyrs to science and progress. 


Progress is measured by the creation 
of new wealth, tangible and intangible, 
the wealth of durable goods, the abun- 
dance of consumer goods and the dis- 
semination of culture to enrich the 
minds and well being of all mankind. 
It results from universal effort, and is 
most effective when directed to chan- 
nels of ever increasing number rather 
than being confined to the worn, hard- 


beaten paths of yesterday. If all of us 
follow the same occupation and apply 
ourselves assiduously to our tasks. we 
will produce an enormous amount of 
goods, the same goods, but does this 
mean progress? If some of us engage 
in the production of new kinds of goods 
or in the development of more efficient 
methods in the production of familiar 
but necessary goods, we will then really 
progress, and the creation of new 
wealth will be greatly enhanced. 


I have heard it stated by well-inten. 
tioned people who should know better, 
that the ideal social order is that of cer. 
tain collectivist insect species. Now in. 
sects are well adapted by nature for 
life on this planet, and may eventually, 
so some say, survive humanity, human. 
ity which requires so much that is arti- 
ficial and extraneous for its existence 
and well being. For thousands of cen. 
turies mutations in insect forms have 
been almost imperceptible. 


There has been no progress or im. 
provement in their condition except 
that imposed by nature through the 
process of natural selection to meet 
changing environment. The greatest 
joy in human existence is anticipation 
of improved conditions and changes for 
the better, or what is commonly known 
to Americans as the pursuit of happi- 
ness. What chance then is there for 
happiness in a fixed social order such 
as that which communism or some 
other egalitarian political system 
would enforce upon us? We might as 
well be termites, and live in the dark. 
To create increased wealth and happi- 
ness, men must be different and have 
divergent abilities. The accent should 
be on quality, not equality. 


Basis For Progress 


It should be quite evident that the § 


greatest progress is made by peoples 
whose individuals show greatest differ- 
ences in lines of ability. As we ad 
vance into the future, conditions are 
encountered which are entirely unre 
lated to recorded historical events and 
which cannot be anticipated by the 
keenest intellects. Decisions must be 
governed by chance, whose influence 


widens as the historical period length: } 


ens. Since the probability of success in 
any play of chance increases with the 
number of trials, the more varied the 
trials become, the more rapid will 
progress be made. 


The inflexibility of all systems of 
centralized control inhibits the neces 
sary variety of means to cope with 4 
mode of action whose consequences ate 
unpredictable. A single decision 8 
adopted, and because of the laws 0 
chance it is likely to be wrong. By way 
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of clarification it may be well to re- 
member that under the rules of chance, 
if there are two choices of action one 
will be right half of the time, and the 
chance that the right choice will be 
made is in inverse proportion to the 
number of choices available, which is 
usually more than two. Thus, if there 
are six different choices, the probability 
is 1/6th. 


Centralized control is not confined to 
authoritarian forms of government. 
The necessity for making decisions con- 
fronts democratic government as well. 
Under democracy the majority, or a 
highly organized minority under the 
guise of a majority, rules. However 
that may be, there is only one element 
in power, and where chance becomes 
the predominant factor, this element, 
whether a majority or otherwise, is pre- 
destined to be wrong most of the time. 


There is probably less govern- 
ment under majority rule than 
under more concentrated forms. 
Certainly, history tends to 
demonstrate most progress under 
an intelligent majority. There- 
fore, since progress is in inverse 
proportion to the extent of gov- 
ernmental control, we are led to 
the inevitable conclusion that the 
greatest progress would be made 
where rule is eliminated al- 
together. This reductio ad adsur- 
dum is stating the extreme; there 
are of course certain well- 
recognized and necessary func- 
tions of government. But it has 
been well said that those people 
are best governed who are least 
governed. Unfortunately, effec- 
tive self-government can _ be 
achieved only by those peoples 
whose individuals possess high- 
est character and moral stamina. 


Almost any form of government will 
succeed with an honest and intelligent 
citizenship. No government can long 
succeed, however exalted in conception, 
when its people individually or in or- 
ganized pressure groups are selfish, 
dishonest and ignorant. From time to 
time we have seen the collapse of good 
government in many of our cities, and 
in some of our states, and the debili- 
tating trend of the last two decades in 
our national domestic affairs has been 
a matter of great concern to many of 
our thinking people. Until we have 
good people we will not have good gov- 
ernment. 

In primitive times, bridge building 
was done by cut and try methods and 
there were many failures. There are 
numerous records in the history of 

ridge engineering of attempted con- 
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struction overtaken by disaster several 
times before a permanent structure re- 
warded the efforts of the builders. To- 
day, bridge failures are so rare that 
when they do occur they make news of 
spectacular importance. In modern 
times, failures can be attributed to in- 
sufficient funds to do the job properly, 
and a willingness of those responsible 
for policy to accept calculated risks. 
The most spectacular failures in recent 
years have been or could have been 
predicted from the accumulated knowl- 
edge of bridge design available at the 
time of construction. 

The development of bridge engineer- 
ing to its present high state of perfec- 
tion illustrates what can be done under 
no rule at all. The discovery and utili- 
zation of the basic mathematical and 
physical laws and processes have been 
entirely independent of governmental 
regulation. In science and engineering, 
only the laws of nature govern. In con- 
trast with the fiat of government, na- 
ture’s laws compel absolute obedience. 


Meet the Author 


Civil Engineer, MIT graduate, high- 
way and bridge engineer, lecturer, reg- 
istered professional engineer in Virginia, 
teacher, active in many engineering 
societies and in church work—these are 
a few of the highlights of the busy ca- 
reer of William R. Glidden. 

He is a director of the Virginia So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers and 
active in the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, American Rail- 
way Engineering Association, American 
Society of Civil Engineers, and Ameri- 
can Concrete Institute. 

The Virginian's interests outside of 
engineering and church work run to fine 
music, ancient and current history, and 
a particular interest in young engineers. 


What is true in science and engineer- 
ing is true in all lines of human en- 
deavor: progress is greatest when least 
hampered by regulation: discovery and 
advance are accelerated where there is 
greatest diversity of activity. 


History Tells Story 


Students of history agree that the 
most important civilizations were those 
whose people displayed superior abil- 
ity and the development of these 
civilizations has contributed to the 
greatest advances in knowledge and cul- 
ture. A great historian, W. M. F. Petrie, 
expounds that human ability has 
greatly fluctuated in wide historical 
periods. He divides seven milleniums 
of Mediterranean history into eight 
periods. Each period begins with a 
foreign invasion. 

This is followed by a period of as- 
similation through six to eight cen- 
turies. Then follows rapid develop- 
ment culminating successively in sculp- 
ture, painting, language, technique, and 
finally in wealth. Wealth induces a 
period of luxury and consequent decay 
which continues until the old race be- 
comes “too weak to initiate anything, 
when a fresh race comes in, and utilizes 
the old stock to graft on both in blood 
and culture. As soon as the mixture is 
well started it grows on the old soil, and 
produces a new wave of civilization.” 

According to Petrie, Western civili- 
zation, which includes the United 
States, is in the period which began 
with the fall of the Roman Empire. We 
have passed the peak in the fine arts, 
literature and great music and are now 
making stupendous advances in science. 
This will rapidly bring us into the next 
and final forward state which is that 
of great wealth. After this according 
to the cycles of Mediterranean history, 
we may then expect the great decline. 
This is a very gloomy prospect. 

We have observed, however, that in 
evaluating effects from a given set of 
causes there may be some modifying 
influences not found in the original 
conditions. 


If we had no additional his- 
torical or other evidence upon 
which to base a conclusion, we 
would be compelled to accept 
the idea of another great decline 
as inevitable. Happily, the laws 
of cause and effect may be ap- 
plied to historical events and 
their influence upon forecasting 
the future just as they are ap- 
plied to discovery and advances 
in science and in engineering. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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SINEERING | 


WHAT 


.» On Industrial Age Contributions 


“What contributions can the engineer make to a better world? If given the 
opportunity, he can raise the standard of living for all of the people of the 
earth . . . If the engineers and the scientists are given the opportunity to extend 
the advantages of our industrial age to other nations, they will make great and 
perhaps the most important of all contributions to enduring peace throughout 


the world.” 


That is the inspiring conclusion of 
the review of “Contribution of Engi- 
neers to an Industrial Age,” by Alfred 
H. White, Emeritus Professor of Chemi- 
cal Engineering, University of Michi- 

an. 

Professor White relates the great ma- 
terial advances from the date of James 
Watt’s steam engine to the atom bomb 
and stresses the engineering aspects of 
this tremendous development. The time 
has long passed since a so-called “pure” 
scientist is reported to have said, “Here 
is one discovery which, thank God, can 
never be prostituted to any useful pur- 
pose.” The receptive attitude of Ameri- 
can industrialists to new technical ad- 
vances is in striking contrast to the 
European worship of tradition. 


One of the greatest engineer- 
ing contributions has been the 
elimination of exhausting hours 
of labor. The present day also 
sees abundant recognition of the 
engineer in the business, educa- 
tional, and governmental fields, 
as well as in the technical field. 
This development too, is a long 
cry from the feeling of a genera- 
tion ago that engineers were 
mere technicians and could not 
be expected to achieve executive 
positions. 


Professor White salutes the part 
played by our engineering schools and 
from his wealth of experience—contact 
with engineering students for 60 years 
—he says he should attach a good deal 
of importance to students’ interests in 
ideas as compared to their interests in 
people. The greatest problem before 
the engineering schools today is not the 
training of the research man, but the 
guidance of the larger group whose im- 
portant work will be with people. 

The need for engineering education 
to include history, literature, philoso- 
phy, psychology, and sociology is part 
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of the problem of providing technical 
knowledge and the humanities in four 
or even five years. Commencement 
should not mean the end of formal edu- 
cation, Professor White says. It should 
take on its larger meaning of the be- 
ginning of life’s work. He suggests a 
better term than “commencement” 
might be “progression.” The college 
course is merely an intermediate step 
and not the final plateau of a man’s 
education. 


(From Diamond Jubilee Issue, Engineering 
Experiment Station News, June, 1949) 


... On Engineering Aid 
to Medical Research 


The medical profession needs the as- 
sistance of engineers in meeting prob- 
lems of a nonmedical nature but very 
few engineers are aware of the oppor- 
tunity for such a contribution to an- 
other important profession and do not 
know how to go about offering assist- 
ance. 

A recent New York meeting explored 
this subject and heard Admiral Luis de 
Florez, president, de Florez Engineer- 
ing Company, Inc., New York, outline 
the fields in which engineers can par- 
ticipate. Medical representatives of 
Cornell Medical Center participated 
and the two professional groups ex- 
changed suggestions. Admiral de Florez 
said engineers are poor in everything 
but technical know-how and the will to 
contribute their time and talent to medi- 
cal investigation if they but know what 
is required of them and how to get 
started. 


Dr. C. P. Rhoads, director of 
the Sloan-Kettering Institute for 
Cancer Research said medical re- 
search was constantly increasing 


in complexity and needed aid 
from engineers in attacking non- 
medical problems of an engi- 
neering nature. Cooperation and 
an exchange of experiences can 
give rise to important ideas, Dr, 
Rhoads said. 


From the discussion it was observed 
that primary engineering contributions 
could be in the fields of research tools 
and methods. An exhibition of mechani. 
cal and electrical equipment illustrated 
the great field open to engineers. 


(From August, Mechanical Engineering) 


. .. On Engineering 
in England 


What professional interests do U. §. 
professional engineers have in common 
with the professional engineers of Eng- 
land? Quite a few it seems from the 
remarks of Mr. E. S. Waddington, 
President of The Society of Engineers. 
This English organization is now 95 
years old and holds a high place in 
English engineering circles. Their new 
President, Mr. Waddington, analyzes 
the growth of the engineering profes 
sion and their organizational develop. 
ment. 

The decline in the status of engineers 
has probably been brought about bya 
number of factors such as the tendency 
to specialization on the part of institu 
tions and societies, he says. “It is to be 
regretted that his status and position 
in this country is not officially, recog- 
nized in the same way as that of doe- 
tors, lawyers and architects.” 


Mr. Waddington discusses 
such familiar problems as the 
meaning of the word, “engi- 
neer,” and he recommends con- 
sideration of the U. S. system of 
registration. In view of the great 
contributions of the engineering 
profession it is rightly entitled 
to definite status in the commu- 
nity. More activity in the inter- 
national field through UNESCO 
is indicated as desirable. 


There is a modern tendency to givé 
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jnsufficient training to prospective engi- 
neers. especially in the field of practi- 
cal training. An interesting observation 
js that despite the engineering contribu- 
fions to the recent war few, if any, of 
the principal executives of the various 
boards of nationalized industries, or in 
many cases, those of private enterprise, 
have been drawn from the engineering 
profession. 


(From April, Journal of The Society of 
Engineers) 


On Engineering 
Government Efficiency 


Where does the engineer fit into the 
tremendous job of untangling the com- 
plexities of government? One example 
is in the work of Robert Heller & Asso- 
ciates, Inc.. management consulting en- 
gineers of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The firm will survey the entire mili- 
tary establishment with the aim of put- 
ting the operation on a business basis. 
This work is discussed in “Untangling 
the Pentagon.” which describes the 
headaches obstructing efficient govern- 
ment. Other management engineering 
firms have done similar work for fed- 
eral agencies and it all ties in with the 
Hoover Commission report and recom- 
mendations. 

Probably 10 percent of all manage- 
ment engineering work is with govern- 
ment today. federal. state, and local. 
Why do so many businesses feel the 
need for management consultants? 
“For the same reason. in a sense. that 
you need an architect to help you build 
a house.” the article says. “By the same 
token, a management consulting firm 
is an expert in planning efficient ad- 
ministrative operation.” 


(From August 27th, Business Week) 


... On Human 
Resourcefulness 


Outstanding fact in our American 
economic development has been our 
ever-increasing use of minerals. The 
rise in our standard of living in the 
past century is without equal in human 
history. Nowhere in time or place has 
the man who works lived so well, or the 
man who cannot work been so well 
cared for. 

_ Max W. Ball, a consultant at Wash- 
ington, D. C., declares that the new 
world in which we live—one of which 
our forbears of 1949 could not even 
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have dreamed—has come mainly from 
use of minerals. Per capita use of min- 
erals has risen far faster than that of 
non-minerals—each American uses 214 
times as much steel and 1614 times as 
much petroleum as our fathers did in 
1900, and the overall per capita con- 
sumption of all minerals has probably 
risen by 200 to 250%. 

In the article, “Human Resourceful- 
ness Key to Mineral Supplies,” Ball 
declares that without enough minerals, 
the upward road of America’s standard 
of living may end and life as we know 
it in the United States may end with it. 
How then do we stand for minerals? 

We have been using them faster 
and faster since man chipped his 
first flint. Probably we have used 
more in a century than in the 
uncounted thousands of preceding 
years. We are using some minerals 
faster than we are finding them. Before 
long. perhaps, we shall have exhausted 
the easy sources of some minerals we 
now call irreplaceable. I see the end 
for some of our resources, but I see no 
end to man’s resourcefulness. We shall 
be poor, spiritless creatures if we do 
not replace the scarce with the plenti- 
ful when the need comes. 

Technique we may take for granted: 
one man or group may miss it but some 
other will find it, when the need is 
great enough. The basic requirement 
is energy. With enough energy, cheap 
enough to use, our supply of metals is 
almost limitless. About 83 per cent of 
our potential water power is still un- 
developed—roughly 58.000.000 horse- 
power out of 70.000.000. Of coal we 
have plenty for a long time to come. 
We have plenty of natural gas for pres- 
ent markets, if we could get it to them. 
We have been finding it faster than we 
have been using it. Crude oil produc- 
tion in the United States is increasing. 
We are producing more oil than we 
have ever produced, but we are pro- 
ducing a little less than we are using. 

We shall turn increasingly to the de- 
velopment of synthetic fuels. Petro- 
leum products can be made from nat- 
ural gas. oil shale and coal. By the 
time man really needs a new source of 
energy. huge, cheap and adaptable— 
he will have atomic energy in his hand, 
ready to use as he will. 


(From July Mining Engineering) 


... On Registration Values 


Registration certificates are highly 
prized hall-marks that not only certify 
the registrants, but also inform the 
public that the holder has the educa- 
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tion, experience and skill necessary to 
qualify as a professional engineer. 

. . . the majority of engineers have 
become convinced after years of study 
and observation that professional reg- 
istration is a tangible means whereby 
the public can be informed of engineers 
who are qualified to assume profes- 
sional engineering responsibilities. 

Professional engineering is a long 
journey, but for those qualified for the 
life, a happy one. 

Those are the conclusions stated by 
R. W. Sorensen, head of the department 
of electrical engineering at California 
Institute of Technology, and A. H. 
Lovell, chairman of the electrical engi- 
neering department at the University of 
Michigan, in “Registered Professional 
Engineers.” The article is a primer for 
non-registrants, explaining the whys 
and wherefores of engineering registra- 
tion and how it can benefit the engineer. 

Professional engineers, to be success- 
ful, like successful men in other profes- 
sions must love their profession above 
all other forms of business activity and 
be endowed by these God-given talents: 
an ambition for hard work, a mind that 
thinks in the languages of mathematics 
and science and a desire to serve their 
fellowmen. 


(From August Electrical Engineering) 


On Professional 
Attributes 


Wherever there has been a knowledge 
of science there has been a professional 
attitude and a professional spirit. N. 
W. Dougherty. Dean of Engineering, 
University of Tennessee. lists the find- 
ings of the Committee on Professional 
Recognition of ECPD of attributes of a 
profession and a professional prac- 
titioner. They are: satisfaction of a so- 
cial need. use of discretion and judg- 
ment, and intellectual activity, group 
consciousness, and legal status. For the 
practitioner the qualities may be stated 
as: a service motive, ethics or a code of 
conduct, a relation of confidence, and 
group responsibility. 

Teachers must be aware of the ten- 
dency to compartmentalize. which is 
too common in American education to- 
day. He draws upon the principles of 
science to illustrate the code of ethics 
of a professional practitioner. Dean 
Dougherty finds similarities and com- 
plementing qualities between science 
and ethics in such fields as kindliness 
and consideration. humility, relation of 
confidence, judgment, cooperation, and 
integrity. 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Inter-Society Conference 
Discusses Student Chapters 


The functioning of various groups of engineering students on the campuses 
of our universities and their relationship with existing societies was the sub- 
ject of an Inter-Society Conference recently held in New York City. 


Nine of the major engineering soci- 
eties participated in the conference. 
Colonel E. R. Needles, president of the 
American Road Builders Association 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Inter-Society Cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, served 
as moderator of the conference. The 
societies participating in the discussion 
were the: 


American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers 

American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 

American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers 

American Road Builders Associa- 
tion 

American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 

Institute of Radio Engineers 

National Society of Professional 
Engineers 

Society of Automotive Engineers 


It was recognized at the outset that 
this first meeting was merely explora- 
tory in nature and the majority of the 
time was consumed in discussing the 
activities of existing student organiza- 
tions. Time did not permit the discus- 
sion of several other items on the agenda 
but it is expected that later meetings 
will develop more extensively other 
items on the agenda such as: 

Discussion of activities which 
might be added profitably to the pro- 
grams of engineering student groups. 

Comparison of ways and means for 
adding such new activities to pro- 
grams of student groups. 

Discussion of the number and char- 
acter of the student groups in each 
school which can most effectively and 
appropriately serve the students and 
the profession without duplication 
and confusion to the student. 

Discussion of possible ways in 
which student groups may receive 
joint and effective sponsorship and 
support from the appropriate profes- 
sional societies. 


Van Praag Speaks 


Considerable discussion revolved 


about the desirability of student chap- 
ters of the professional societies. Past 
President Alex. Van Praag, Jr., the 
NSPE representative to the meeting, 
pointed out the current status of work of 
the national and state societies of pro- 
fessional engineers with various student 
groups in the promotion of professional 
concepts. He pointed out that the pol- 
icy, as adopted by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, was that every effort 
should be made to promote professional 
consciousness among students but that 
the specific means of implementing 
such efforts should be left to the devel- 
opment of the state societies as their 
various committees on education work 
with their local universities and facul- 
ties. It was also pointed out that there 
is no provision for student membership 
in the National Society of Professional 
Engineers, nor is it possible for a stu- 
dent group to afhliate with the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. The 
status of student work in each of the 
states in which there is an NSPE affili- 
ated state society of professional engi- 
neers was available for such reference 
as might be desired. 


Numerous Student Chapters 


Several commented that it was unfor- 
tunate that so many student organiza- 
tions were being developed on the cam- 
puses of our engineering colleges. All 
were in agreemnet that it would be 
hoped that through such cooperative 
conferences as this one, student organ- 
izations could be developed which 
would assure the student of maximum 
benefit by way of technical and profes- 
sional progress and information. How- 
ever, the current similar situation with- 
in the engineering profession itself 
made it apparent that it will be extreme- 
ly difficult to resolve the student prob- 
lem until the professional problem is 
likewise well on the road to solution. 

The conferees, however, were able to 
agree upon certain conclusions as the 
result of this first exploratory meeting 
and these conclusions lend emphasis to 
the need for further discussions of this 
kind. 

Minutes of the conference and a re- 
port of these conclusions is now being 


drafted for review of the conferees, Aj 
soon as the report is available it wil 
be reviewed in the AMERICAN ENGINE 


Progress Noted 


Following the conference, NSPE rep 
resentative Van Praag stated that dis 
cussions of this kind indicate the nee 
for greater understanding of the aims 
objectives and activities of the organ 
izations of the profession by all meng 
bers of the profession. NSPE’s pag 
president said that it is heartening top D. 
note the progress being made towari 
greater appreciation of the approach 
of each society toward the common 
objectives of a greater profession. 

NSPE is happy to implement its pol. 
icy of inter-society cooperation by par 
ticipation in such conferences and it i 
hoped that out of continued conference 
on student chapters may come a well 
conceived and implemented program 
for student chapters in which adequate 
provision will be made for the inculca: 
tion of professional concepts in our en 
gineering graduates, Van Praag stated, 


DATES TO \\ 
REMEMBER 


West Virginia Society—October 14 A 
& 15, Morgantown, annual convention. 

Missouri Society—October 28 & 29, aug’ 
Cape Girardeau, annual convention. sche 

Arkansas Society—November 1, Mar- hes! 


ion Hotel, Little Rock, annual meeting. 


Florida Society — November 11, 0 
Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 


annual meeting. trial 
Indiana Society—December 3, Clay- Mel 

pool Hotel, Indianapolis, annual meet- 

ing. to | 
National Society of Professional En- men 
ineers — December 8, 9 & 10, Rice : 
otel, Houston, Tex., 1949 annual whe 

meeting. nolc 
Texas Society—December 8, 9, & 10, 

Rice Hotel, Houston, annual meetin of t 


in conjunction with NSPE annua 
meeting. 

Michigan Society—January 21, 1950, 
Michigan State College, Lansing, an- le 
nual meeting. 

California Society—January 20 & 21, 
1950, Sacramento, annual meeting. 


Illinois Society—January 26 & 27, se 
1950, Orlando Hotel, Decatur, IIL, tk 
annual meeting. ai 

New York State Society—January 
27 & 28, 1950, Hotel Rochester, Roch- 
ester, Winter meeting. cl 

Wisconsin Society—January 27 & 28, “ 
1950, Milwaukee, annual meeting. If 

Idaho Society—January 20 & 21, 1950, t 
Boise, annual meeting. 

Oklahoma Society—January 12 & 13, cI 


1950, Tulsa, annual meeting. 
Ohio Society — March 16, 17 & 18, 
1950, Dayton, Ohio, annual a age A 
Connecticut Society — March, 1950, 


Bridgeport, Conn., annual meeting. tion. 
New Mexico Society—March 31 & ae 
April 1, 1950, Albuquerque, annual min 


meeting. ] 
New York State Society—May 4, 5 . 
& 6, 1950, Statler Hotel, New York 
City, Mid-Century Convention and En- 
gineering Industries Exposition. 
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New Editor Announced 
American Engineer 


The appointment of Kenneth E. 
SPE rep Trombley as editor of the AMERICAN 
that dis ENGINEER, and manager of public re- 
the nei lations activities, has been announced 
he aime by Paul H. Robbins, NSPE Executive 
organ. Director. 
Il memn§ Mr. Trombley, who joins the Society 
E’s pas after several years with a Washington, 
oning top D. C.. trade association, succeeds 
towarj Franklin F. Page who has become as- 
pproach sociated with the American Road Build- 
-ommon ers Association in Washington. Tromb- 
sion. ley is a native of South Dakota and at- 
its pol tended South Dakota State College be- 
by par fore going into the army in 1941. The 
ind it i next year he served as public relations 
ference oficer of Camp Claiborne. Louisiana. 
. a well and later as aide-de-camp for General 
rograng John W. N. Schulz. He completed his 
dequat§ military career by spending two years 
inculcae in England and France as a captain in 
our ens the Corps of Engineers. 
y stated! Immediately following the war. Mr. 
—___.§ Trombley joined a Washington adver- 


Kenneth E. Trombley 
tising agency as a copy writer and ac- 
count executive. After a year with the 
agency. he went into trade association 
work in the public relations field. 
Mr. Trombley is married and has a 
three-year-old daughter. 


basis. 

Officially called the School of Indus- 
trial Administration, William Larimer 
Mellon, Founder, the school will seek 
to prepare men for ultimate manage- 
ment positions, primarily in industries 
where an understanding of modern tech- 
nology is important. The graduate work 
of the School will be focused on: 


1, Defining and handling prob- 
lems. 

2. Understanding and learning 
to use fundamental principles in 
the management engineering 
and economics fields. 

3. Developing the integrity, 
character and social understand- 
ing that men must have for fu- 
ture leadership as managers and 
Citizens. 


_As stated by the school administra- 
tion, the obectives of the School of Ad- 
ministration are: 

1. To habituate students in the order- 
ly, “professional” handling of 
problems, with particular refer- 
ence to problems in the industrial 
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Carnegie Opens First Graduate School 
Of Industrial Administration 


An important step in advanced engineering—administration has been in- 
augurated by Carnegie Institute of Technology. The nation’s first graduate 
school of industrial administration was opened Jast month on an experimental 


administration area. Specifically. 
this involves the ability (1) to 
recognize and define both familiar 
and unfamiliar problems: (2) to 
analyze the problems, making full 
use of previously acquired funda- 
mental principles and available 
evidence; (3) to reach decisions 
on these bases: (4) to check de- 
cisions thoroughly before putting 
them into effect. and (5) to learn 
from these experiences principles 
and techniques which may be of 
help in solving future problems. 
2.To teach thoroughly through re- 
peated use by the student those 
fundamental principles and opera- 
tional techniques in industrial ad- 
ministration and allied fields 
which will prove of maximum use- 
fulness in dealing with the varied, 
and now largely unknown. prob- 
lems which will confront the stu- 
dent in his professional career. 

. To teach that reasonable minimum 
of technical “know-how” which 
will equip the student to start in 
industry on a footing from which 


w 


he can demonstrate his adaptabil- 
ity and professional aptitude for 
handling problems of ever-in- 
creasing difficulty. As part of this 
objective. to teach the student 
where to find basic information 
(facts and routine techniques) that 
he can learn for himself as re- 
quired in his future work. 

4. To give students the basis for deal- 
ing effectively with other people, 
as subordinate, equal, or superior, 
both in person and through writ- 
ten communication. 


Assures Understanding 


on 


. To assure a thorough understand- 
ing of the economic system and 
general social system in which the 
student lives and in which his busi- 
ness will operate. This objective is 
of major importance. It implies 
training for responsible citizen- 
ship as a major and integral part 
of training for a professional ad- 
ministrative career. 

6. To encourage students to develop 

a set of personal and social values 
against which alternative courses 
of individual. group, and govern- 
ment behavior can be tested and 
judged as means to clearly recog- 
nize ends. and around which they 
can build a happy and useful per- 
sonal life. 

Classes in the new school will be 
seminar-type. with extensive student- 
faculty consultation on project work. 
The professors will use teaching meth- 
ods based on those being developed in 
the Carnegie Plan of Professional Edu- 
cation. This plan is based on student 
participation to almost the same extent 
as professor participation. The students 
will attempt to solve a series of planned 
problems in the professional manner. 


The school was founded in 
1949 by a six-million-dollar gift 
to Carnegie from the W. L. and 
May T. Mellon Foundation. Dr. 
George Leland Bach, head of 
Carnegie’s Economics Depart- 
ment, is acting Dean of the new 
school. 


Industrialists have hailed the new 
school and its program. C. E. Wilson. 
President. General Motors Corporation, 
said, “For at least a half a century, edu- 
cation has talked of a professional man 
who can meet the stiff requirements of 
leadership in modern industry . . . I 
am convinced that time and a fair sam- 
pling of graduates will prove that the 
Carnegie Plan is the type of college 
program which can produce the pro- 
fessional men industry and America 
must have in greater numbers than in 
the past.” 
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By CARL L. SVENSEN 
Chairman, NSPE Registration Committee 
It is particularly fitting that this issue of the American Engineer should 


carry an account of the activities of the National Society concerning its basic 
requirement for membership, namely, registration. 


On November 10th, 11th, and 12th 
there will assemble in Daytona Beach, 
Florida, the members of the various 
registration boards of the 48 states to 
attend the annual meeting of the 
NCSBEE. Those of us who have been 
connected with the administration of 
registration laws have come to use these 
letters so frequently that we fail to 
realize that many members of the pro- 
fession are not familiar with the Na- 
tional Council of State Boards of Engi- 
neering Examiners for which these let- 
ters stand. 

For many years there has been close 
relationship and liaison between the 
professional engineering societies 
throughout the country and the NCS- 
BEE. One of the principal objectives 
of the NCSBEE is the continuous im- 
provement in administration of regis- 
tration laws and the National Society 
of Professional Engineers is anxious to 
lend its support to these endeavors. As 
many members no doubt know, the Na- 
tional Society is extensively repre- 
sented among the membership of the 
National Council of State Boards of 
Engineering Examiners. In many states 
the entire board of registration are 
members of the professional engineer- 
ing society. The close coordination of 
the activities of the two organizations 
is of course a must and only as each 
supplement the work of the other can 
the full development of professional 
through registration be accom- 
plished. 


Definite Limitations 


It is recognized in most states that 
there are definite limitations established 
by law on the activities in which the 
registration board can engage to make 
our registration laws the effective means 
for protecting the health, welfare and 
safety of the people for which they 
were enacted. Beyond this it is the re- 
sponsibility of the profession and this 
can be accomplished as it is in so many 
states through the societies of profes- 
sional engineers. 
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It is therefore fitting that at 
this time we salute the NCSBEE 
on the occasion of its 28th An- 
nual Meeting and pledge our con- 
tinued cooperation to the efforts 
which we mutually feel so bene- 
ficial. 


As no doubt every member of NSPE 
knows. the national society has for some 
time had a committee charged with the 
responsibility of being alert to ways 
and means by which the professional 
engineers of the country can assist in 
the improvement both of registration 
laws and their administration. This 
committee is extremely important for 
no one is better aware of many of the 
problems being faced in this regard 
than are the members of the profession 
itself. Particularly aware of these prob- 
lems, is the current registration com- 
mittee. It has before it a number of 
broad studies on which it is seeking in 
cooperation with committees of the Na- 
tional Council of State Boards of En- 
gineering Examiners and similar com- 
mittees in our various states, the an- 
swers to these knotty problems. 


Registration Problems 


One such problem is the procedures 
and activities existing in the various 
states for the enforcement of our regis- 
tration laws. These procedures vary 
greatly from state to state and the com- 
mittee is studying these procedures 
carefully. It is heartening to note that 
the National Society has recently au- 
thorized the expenditure of consider- 
able funds for the accumulation of in- 
formation regarding enforcement into 
what is hoped will be a publication of 
considerable interest to the profession. 
This compendium on registration laws 
and their enforcement will include legal 
decisions which have been rendered per- 
taining to the engineering profession 
and has been compiled by a very active 
member of the national society in Ohio. 
It is expected that this material will be 


available for general distribution some 
time during 1950. 

Those engineers who have had their 
work take them to various states will 
know the annoyances caused by the 
varying procedures for reciprocity. It 
is felt that by a complete study of the 
existing conditions for registration of 
engineers between states that the na. 
tional society can perform a definite 
service to the profession through ree. 
ommendations for greater ease in recog. 
nition of competent engineers between 
the states. 


Another particularly perplex- 
ing problem is the development 
of adequate procedures for the 
registration of engineers of long 
experience and eminent capabil- 
ities. This problem of course ties 
in closely with the protection of 
those who have gone to consid- 
erable effort in meeting high 
standards and the careful admin- 
istration of such provisions with 
prejudice toward none and with 
opportunity for those qualified. 


Legal recognition of the engineer-in- 
training status has been accomplished 
in only a relatively few of the states 
However, I believe most boards and 
most societies of professional engineers 
are discussing the desirability of pro- 
viding this status in future amendments 
of their registration laws. The guidance 
of the national committee and the er- 
couragement of such recognition is one 
of the major objectives of the current 
committee. 

It is believed that most member 
have seen the publication of the Ne 
tional Society of Professional Engi- 
neers specifically prepared for the 
graduating students of our engineering 
colleges. This publication entitled 
“Next Step — Registration,” has tr 
ceived wide distribution. some 25,00 
having been given to engineering grat 
uates this past year. This booklet telk 
in short form the advantages of regis 
tration, the procedures generally 
adopted and an indication of the grow 
ing trend for recognition of this at 
vanced step of professional develop 
ment. This publication is brought up™ 
date each year and is serving well 
young men of the profession. 
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NSPE Participates in Model Code Studies Cleveland Shows 
Rogincers who have worked in number of municipaliic. meny Vaile Of Education 


within the confines of one state, have decried for sometime the lack of uni- 
formity in building codes, standards and requirements as recognized by various 


governmental units. 


A committee of the American Stand- 
ards Association has been devoting its 
entire efforts to a study of laws and 
ordinances pertaining to this subject 
and the development of model laws and 
ordinances for the guidance of govern- 
mental officials. NSPE has been partici- 
pating in the studies of this committee 
and recently circulated widely to its 
member state societies the results of the 
first considerations of the committee’s 
activities. 


ASA Meeting 


On October 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th 
the 31st Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association will be held 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York City. Many engineers of course 
will be in attendance. While a consid- 
erable portion of the meeting will be 
devoted to other problems in which the 
American Standards Association is in- 
terested, many engineers will be dis- 
cussing the work of one of the commit- 
tees of ASA designated by them as 
Committee Z-56. This committee has as 
its objectives : 

1. To study the problem of promot- 
ing throughout the country uniformity 
in technical requirements relating to 
health and safety as enforced by states 
and municipalities. 


2. To propose standards for laws and 
ordinances whereby acceptable methods 
are invited for the adoption and use in 
— recognized codes and stand- 
ards. 


This committee has not limited its 
discussions to the members of the 
American Standards Association, but 
has requested the cooperation of some 
34 other agencies, among them the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. The committee began its work 
about a year ago with a meeting in New 
York City at which time several leaders 
in the field of civic development, hous- 
ing and home finance, and municipal 
affairs presented papers on aspects of 
the problem. These papers covered 
such subjects as the: 


Economic effect of lack of ac- 
ceptance of nationally recognized 
codes and standards; 

Effects on the general public 
on public and private building 
agencies and on the home owner 
of the lack of acceptance of na- 
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tionally recognized codes and 
standards; 

Municipal adoption of codes 
by reference; 

The constitutional and legal 
problems surrounding the use of 
national codes and standards by 
states and municipalities, and 
other similar items of discussion. 


These papers together with a number 
of pertinent items in an appendix have 
been published by the American Stand- 
ards Association and should be must 
reading for all engineers concerning 
themselves with municipal code au- 
thorities. Not only do these papers 
present in concise form many of the 
problems existing in this field but they 
point up very clearly the difficulties of 
improving the situation. It is toward 
this end that the ASA committee on 
model laws and ordinances is working. 
It is to be noted from the papers given 
that one of the greatest difficulties arises 
from the necessity for revising existing 
statutes or incorporating into law the 
model laws or ordinances which may 
be developed. The committee feels that 
the solution to this particular problem 
can be met in one of three ways: 


1. Setting forth the code or standard 
in its entirety in a statute or ordinance. 


2. Adoption of nationally recognized 
codes by reference and thereby incorpo- 
rating it into a statute or ordinance. 

3. Enacting a requirement that citi- 
zens must meet a legally sufficient com- 
mon law standard of duty, accompany- 
ing this with a provision that compli- 
ance with a particular national code or 
standard will be prima facie evidence 
of satisfaction of the common law duty. 


Public Protection 


Professional engineers of course have 
a very vital interest in the promulgation 
of appropriate laws and ordinances per- 
taining to the health and safety of the 
citizenry of our country. They are not 
only interested because these laws will 
govern and vitally affect much of the 
construction for which they are respon- 
sible, but also as citizens they are in- 
terested in seeing that these laws permit 
the most economical construction coin- 
cident with assurances of safety and 
strength. 


A little education, it seems, goes a 
long, long way. 

And the Cleveland (Ohio) Chapter 
cites the case of a recent report of the 
highway committee of the Cleveland 
Regional Association as proof. 

The Ohio community realized long 
ago the need for and wisdom of express 
highways in the greater Cleveland area. 
With the end of the war, it looked like 
construction of the highways would 
swing into high gear. Seven radial free- 
ways, two belt freeways linking the 
radials downtown at the periphery, a 
cross-town freeway, parkways and 
bridges were envisioned in the ten to 
20-year program costing an estimated 
240 millions in 1944 dollars. Savings 
in gas consumption, mileage and time 
and reduction of accidents offered a 
total of economies far above that cost. 

But the program bogged down, and 
a survey indicated to the Regional As- 
sociation that if the present annual rate 
is maintained, it would take 59 years 
to complete the freeway system. Im- 
mediate question was “How come?” 
For that answer, the CRA turned to the 
Cleveland Chapter, which immediately 
pointed to the failure to make detailed 
plans and to complete agreements for a 
number of the essential links in the 
freeway system. 


What had caused that failure? 
A shortage of engineers. And 
why the shortage? The chapter 
suggested it might be a problem 
of salaries, at least that was a 
point to start. The committee 
took a look at the recommended 
salary schedule of the Ohio So- 
ciety, held up the salaries offered 
engineers responsible for the 
freeway program and found only 
one agency out of the five meet- 
ing salary standards. That was 
all the CRA needed. 


“It is easy to see why our public en- 
gineering agencies are under-staffed,” it 
said in a special bulletin. “Salaries of- 
fered by our public agencies are simply 
too low to attract as many trained men 
as are needed to perform the tasks at 
hand. In this period of intense activity 
in the construction field, engineering 
ability is at a premium. Trained men 
will continue to seek employment in 
higher paying fields. It is obvious that 
the only way to secure the number of 
trained engineers needed to carry for- 
ward the express highway program at 
an acceptable pace is to increase sal- 
aries in the public agencies. 
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A Glimpse of Old Mexico 


ber. 


Registration 
Act Amended 
In Ohio 


Futher security of their professional 
status was granted the engineers of 
Ohio recently when Governor Frank J. 
Lausche signed OSPE-sponsored leg- 
islation to amend the registration law. 


The amendments to five sec- 
tions of the General Code make 
the Enginers and Surveyors Reg- 
istration Act more specific. Like 
the Medical Practice Act, Phar- 
macy Law, and the Dental Law, 
the Registration Act now stipu- 
lates subjects in which the board 
shall examine all applicants. 


Previously the Registration Act 
stated that the scope of the examination 
shall be prescribed by the board. This 
has been questionable since some three 
years ago when the II linois court held 
that a similar provision in the IIlinois 
law was unconstitutional because it 
delegated legislative power to the 
board. 

For purposes of clarification, the 
term “professional engineer” as used 
in the act was changed to read “shall 
mean any person who has been regis- 
tered as herein provided.” The defini- 
tion of the “practice of engineering” 
was also revised by deleting the words 
“wherein the public welfare, or the safe- 
guarding of life, public health.or prop- 
erty is concerned or involved when such 
professional service requires the appli- 
cation of engineering principles and 
data.” The new wording is “in the 
proper rendering of which the qualifi- 
cations of section 1083-13 of the Gen- 
eral Code are required to protect public 
health, safety and property.” This 
amendment puts engineering practice 
on the level of examination and regis- 
tration rather than “application of 
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engineering principles and data.” 


It further clarifies the fact that 
it is unlawful for anyone to con- 
vey the impression that he is an 
engineer unless he is registered. 

Although two Attorney-Gen- 
erals of Ohio held this opinion, 
much misunderstanding and con- 
fusion resulted in the past by 
persons thinking they could call 
themselves civil engineers or 
even consulting engineers so 
long as they did not claim to be 
“professional engineers.” 


Accordingly, by eliminating the word 
“professional,” the change reads in 
part “tending to convey the impression 
that he is an engineer,” thus dispelling 
the misconception that a new kind of 
engineer, namely “professional engi- 
neer” had been created. The term “pro- 
fessional engineer” is still used in the 
act and means one who “has been reg- 
istered as herein provided.” 

Instead of leaving complete power 
in the hands of the board to deter- 
mine what “an approved course in en- 
ginnering” and a “recognized college 
of engineering” are, the act was 
amended to read, “For the purposes of 
this act an approved course in engi- 
neering shall be one the credits for 
which are offered by a college or uni- 
versity approved by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Universi- 
ties at full value” and a “recognized 
college of engineering shall mean any 
college or university offering an ap- 
proved course in engineering.” 

Two obsolete clauses were deleted. 
The first was the “grandfather’s clause” 
which provided for registration by ex- 
emption from college education or ex- 
amination for a period of 18 months 
after the act was passed in 1933. The 
second was the “eminence clause” which 
provided for the registration of “emi- 
nent” engineers by exemption for a 
period of five years after the effective 
date of the act. 


Old Mexico To Be Seen 
By Convention Tourists 


An exceptional opportunity is offered to members of our Society to 
visit Old Mexico and see some of the most interesting and scenic places 
on a Post-Convention tour which has been especially arranged for 
our members by the United States Travel Agency, Inc. of Washing. 
ton, D. C., following our convention to be held in Houston in Decem. 


This trip, in addition to including the 
best of Mexico, will afford members a 
chance to take their families to Mexico 
at the height of the fiesta season in that 
country as well as an opportunity to 
enjoy doing some of their pre-Christmas 
shopping in this beautiful country just 
south of the Rio Grande River. 

Brochures covering this post-conven- 
tion trip in every detail are available 
for distribution and any members in. 
terested in making this trip to Mexico 
can secure full information and a copy 
of the brochure by writing United States 
Travel Agency, Inc., 807 15th St. N. 
W., Washington, D. C., attention of Mr. 
Ralph L. Preble, Convention Manager. 

The complete itinerary for this post- 
convention tour will be included in your 
next issue of AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

Write for your copy of the brochure 
and plan to be with the group who will 
enjoy this post-convention tour to Old 
Mexico. 


Program to Rebuild 
European Libraries 


An outgrowth of the recent UNESCO 
conference at Cleveland, at which NSPE 
was represented by Dr. Hale Suther 
land, Bethlehem, Pa., is a program to 
rebuild the devastated libraries of 
Europe. The program is being cor 
ducted by Cooperative for American 
Remittances to Europe, Inc. (CARE), 
with the cooperation of UNESCO, the 
Library of Congress, the American 
Library Association, and other inter 
ested organizations. 

CARE will obtain new books on sci 
entific and professional subjects at pub 
lishers’ list price and send them t 
selected European libraries. Included 
in the list are books on planning, sam 
tary engineering, engineering, chet 
istry, geology, agriculture, health and 
welfare. 
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Minnesota’s Thompson Calls 
For Strong Program 


“What kind or what degree of Pro- 
fessional Recognition can we get, do 
we want and are we willing to pay for?” 

That is the question posed by Minne- 
sota Association’s President, T. S. 
Thompson, in his annual report to the 
House of Delegates. The MAPE leader 
points out that the pattern of other 
professions is not necessarily the best 
for engineers and he says engineers 
should build their professional struc- 
ture only after examining all the facts 
and determining what is best for hu- 
manity and the engineering profession. 


Of all professions, engineering 
has the least opportunity to ren- 
der personal service in the sense 
of the doctor’s services. Likewise, 
in the field of civic participation, 
while engineers have an equal 
opportunity, they are the most 
poorly equipped for this both by 
temperament and by training. 
Engineers, as an employee group, 
cannot expect to equal private 
practitioners who are in business 
for themselves, consequently eco- 
nomic position as a factor for 
personal esteem is narrowed for 
the engineer. 


Thompson says that an important 
part of professional recognition is that 
accorded to a group or accruing to the 
individual as a result of group action. 
Engineers have used team-work to a 
great extent and this factor can be 
utilized to their advantage in seeking 
professional recognition. 

“High standards of education and 
practice, license laws, codes of ethics 
to protect the public, group responsibil- 
ity and public relations programs are 
group activities that produce profes- 
sional recognition and these must be 
carried on by strong and inclusive pro- 
fessional societies.” 


Engineering Weaknesses 


The Minnesota prexy tabulated to the 
House of Delegates some of the disad- 
vantages or weaknesses inherent in en- 
gineers and engineering, some of which 
are of the profession’s own making. 
They are: 

1. The basic material is difficult. In- 
troverts go into engineering where they 
can occupy themselves with things and 
avoid people. 

2. Engineers because of their need 
of a business medium to convert their 
services into useful forms, are predom- 
— employees and will continue so 
0 be. 
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3. Engineering is the only major 
profession wherein the normal situa- 
tion is one in which a third party makes 
a profit out of another’s professional 
service. 

4, A very large percentage of engi- 
neers have no personal contact with the 
public or with individuals outside of 
their own organizations, or their own 
small group. 

5. Many of those who do have per- 
sonal contacts are public employees and 
have two strikes against them at the 
start. 

6. As engineers advance to higher 
positions, they go more and more into 
sales, executive and administrative 
work. While their engineering back- 
grounds are useful, they stop doing 
engineering work and very often line 
up with business management in their 
attitude toward other engineers. 

7. Entrance to the profession has 
never been restricted by design or over 
long periods of time. War interfered. 
but the aftermath is resulting in large 
increases in the number of entrants. 
There are too many engineers, gradu- 
ates and/or registered, who must do 
routine technical work at marginal 
wages because there are not enough 
better jobs to go around. 

8. Many of our registration laws are 
weak and not on a par with those of 
other professions. They permit registra- 
tion of individuals who by no stretch of 
imagination can ever aspire to the kind 
of recognition accorded other profes- 
sions. 


Accepted Methods 


Eight steps, which he termed “proven 
instruments,” were presented to the 


Minnesota group by Thompson as a 
basis for obtaining professional recog- 
nition. “Some of the accepted methods 
of getting recognition may be consid- 
ered by engineers as too bothersome or 
even outright objectionable. Unless we 
can think of better ones, we had better 
use such proven ones as are adaptable 
to our needs.” He listed the following: 

1. Strong and inclusive professional 
organizations at local, state and 
national levels. Strong one-com- 
pany negotiating groups where 
needed. 

2. Stronger registration laws better 
enforced. 

3. Improvement of the intake into the 
profession by such reasonable re- 
strictions as better education and 
limitation of use of the title— 
“engineer.” 

4. Active participation by engineers 
in civic and cultural affairs and in 
party politics. 

. Better standards of practice. 

. Further improvement of our al- 

ready good technical service. 

. Unity in the profession. Not only 
unity among the various branches, 
but a thorough understanding of 
group problems. Our consulting 
group for instance should not ex- 
pect the employee - in - industry 
group to use only such devices to 
gain recognition as the former 
would use. The employee group 
must be more willing to work out 
its own problems rather than seek- 
ing ready-made solutions. 

And last but by no means least, is 
an aggressive public relations pro- 
gram at all four levels, national, 
state. local and individual. 
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In Simple Language 


To illustrate the pitfalls of scientific jargon for the layman, Dr. George 
R. Harrison, of MIT, tells this classic story as reported in the Washing- 


A New York plumber of foreign extraction with a limited command of 
English wrote the National Bureau of Standards and said he found that 
hydrochloric acid quickly opened drainage pipes when they got clogged 
and asked if it was a good thing to use. 


“The efficacy of hydrochloric acid is indisputable, but the corrosive 
residue is incompatible with metallic permanence.” 

The plumber wrote back thanking the Bureau for telling him the method 
was all right. The scientist was a little disturbed and showed the corre- 
spondence to his boss—another scientist. The latter wrote the plumber: 

“We cannot assume responsibility for the production of toxic and 
noxious residue with hydrochloric acid and suggest you use an alternative 


The plumber wrote back that he agreed with the Bureau—hydrochloric 
acid works fine. A top scientist—boss of the first two—broke the impasse 
by tearing himself loose from technical terminology and writing this 


“Don’t use hydrochloric acid. It eats hell out of the pipes!” 
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Around The Nation 


With Our Members 


Membership Chairman 


For a job well done, Capital Chapter of the Illinois Society devoted its Sep- 
tember 27th meeting to recognition of Harry H. Cordes, chairman, membership 
committee. Under the inspirational guidance of Cordes since January, 1948. 
the chapter doubled its membership. going from 81 members to 163 members. 
An NSPE emblem specially mounted on a gold tie clasp was presented to Cordes 


by President Al Frost. 

The membership accomplishments 
visualized by Cordes push ahead under 
a “five-point” attack involving: The 
spotting and tabulation of a list of all 
eligible engineers, definitely assigning 
prospects to specific members familiar 
with the men to be approached, keeping 
a running record of the membership 
advance in a special committee page of 
the monthly “Capital Chapter Chatter.” 
the preparation of special articles of 
reader interest on “professional neces- 
sity” in the Chapter’s publication, and 
the promotion of refresher courses for 
professional engineering aspirants for 
registration. While the Illinois “fire- 
ball” wasn’t busy he whipped out eight 
special articles, several of which have 
received state-wide publication in the 
state society magazine. 


Inspires Others 


The enthusiastic leadership shown by 
Committee Chairman Cordes has been 
cheery support for other chapter lead- 
ers in balancing committee activities. 


It has tremendously bolstered the chap- 
ter because the contagious “sales talk” 
has helped to point out again and again 
the value in affiliation with an organiza- 
tion devoted truly to professional bet- 
terment. 

When Cordes accepted the arduous 
task of expanding the chapter member- 
ship, he found that it encompassed only 
20 per cent of the potential member- 
ship. To date, the chapter possesses ap- 
proximately 35 per cent of its total 
potential ; and in addition it looks to the 
future for even greater growth. 

Official commendation from NSPE 
was forwarded to Cordes through Capi- 
tal Chapter officials. 

Supporting membership committee 
members working with Cordes are: Ed- 
gar E. Schrock, M. R. Golly, L. F. Ry- 
burn, D. B. Morton, J. W. De Brun, and 
K. K. Stapleton. Considerable assist- 
ance in the program was also given by 
the Bridge and Highway Committee. 
consisting of Harry P. Graham. R. W. 
Hansen. and G. F. Salles. 


Meet Harry H. 
Cordes in a pose 
particularly appro- 
priate for him— 
hard at work. He is 
the gentleman de- 
scribed in the ac- 
companying story 
who has led Illinois’ 
Capital Chapter to 
a 100% increase 
in membership. 


Florida Presents 
Latest State Magazine 


The latest state society to add a mag. 
azine to its service to members is the 
Florida Society of Professional Engi. 
neers. Other states with a budget prob. 
lem and aspirations for a state magazine 
may profit by inspecting the modest but 
attractive Florida publication. 

A well-designed printed cover and 
mimeographed inside pages is FSPE’% 
answer to the money problem. The 
Florida Directors have been planning 
a magazine for more than a year and 
in announcing the first issue it is stated 
they decided to stop talking about it 
and simply go ahead and get one out. 

The primary purpose of the maga- 
zine is to afford a medium for the use 
of the membership in expressing their 
opinions in the conduct of the affairs 
of FSPE, the first issue states, and not 
for the sole purpose of sending com- 
munications from the officers to the 
members. 

Feature article in the first issue is 
President Joe Williamson’s “The Need 
for Professional Consciousness.” The 
FSPE leader makes such pertinent com 
ments as: “. . . engineers in general are 
inexcusably ignorant of what true ‘pro- 
fessionalism’ really stands for. . . many 
illegal and unethical practices on the 
part of many engineers are perpetrated 
through ignorance . . . before society 
will respect the professional engineer 
we must first sell professional engineers 
on respecting one another . . . pesst 
mistic attitude is incorrect .. .” 

Other features of the first issue it 
clude a report of the Secretary-Treas 
urer and a report of the National Di 
rector. 


Burgett on Board 


Paul V. Burgett, Virginia, Minnesota. 
has been named by Governor Young 
dahl to the state registration board. The 
new appointee is chief mining engineet 
of the Oliver Iron Mining Company 
and was endorsed for the position by 
District 8 of the Minnesota Association 
of Professional Engineers and the Et 
gineers Club of Northern Minnesota. 
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Pennsylvania Schedules 
State President’s Meet 


Plans for scheduling of a state chap- 
ter president’s conference, patterned 
after that held for state society presi- 
dents by NSPE each Spring, have been 
announced by Clarence Shoch, head of 
the Pennsylvania Society. 

The conference has been scheduled 
for October 14 in or near Harrisburg. 
The following day, the chapter presi- 
dents would bs invited to sit in with 
the PSPE executive board. A series of 
half-hour discussions on such subjects 
as membership, affiliates, programs. 
community activities, local-public-in- 
dustrial-architectural relations, educa- 
tional activities and improvements in 
functioning of the state headquarters 
are on the agenda for the presidents’ 
meeting. 

In issuing the call for the meeting. 
Shoch pointed out that since most trips 
to the conference would be by car, chap- 
ter secretaries and committee chairmen. 
including any state committee chair- 
men, could also be brought to the ses- 
sions to make most effective use of the 
interchange of information and ex- 
periences. 


NSPE Members Contribute 
To Air Age 


Two NSPE members are “mentioned 
prominently in the dispatches” from a 
West Coast airplane manufacturer for 
services “above and beyond the call” in 
putting aircraft to work in cutting trav- 
el time. 

Named in a recent press release from 
Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, 
Calif., are Paul T. Schweitzer, vice-pres- 
ident of Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfolk. 
Va., and Harding H. Thayer, New Cas- 
tle, Pa., partner in the Thayer Co. 

To prove the practicability of the 
Ryan Navion plane as a “valuable tool 
for engineers,” the release cites a num- 
ber of case histories of engineers and 
their firms which have put the single- 
engine. four-place craft on the payroll. 
Schweitzer is credited with logging as 
many as 165 hours flying time in 60 
days while using his company’s plane 
to develop and carry out well drilling 
commitments throughout the south At- 
lantic states. Supervising offices in five 
different states, he has put more than 
700 hours and 98,000 miles on a Navion 
which Layne-Atlantic has owned only 
18 months. 

Thayer is credited with using his 
Navion to speed up inspection and con- 
tract negotiations. It’s the second ship 
of that type his firm has owned. 
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Stanford Addresses Wic 


NSPE President Alan G. Stanford addresses a meeting of the Kansas Society 
of Professional Engineers at Wichita en route from the Board of Directors meet- 
ing at Denver. He was accompanied by NSPE Vice President L. L. Dresser. 
Outlining the aims of NSPE, President Stanford spoke of the decisions reached 
at the Directors’ meeting and advised the Kansas group on how to make the 
society meaningful on the local level. Vice President Dresser told the Kansas 
engineers of activity in his neighboring state of Oklahoma in meeting problems 
similar to those existing in Kansas. 

Pictured at the speakers’ table, left to right: Walter G. Johnson, Vice Presi- 
dent, KSPE; Rufus S. Kirk, Director, Wichita Chapter, KSPE; L. L. Dresser, NSPE 
Vice President; C. O. Schofield, Flood Control Engineer, Wichita; President 
Stanford; Oren L. Shelley, President, Wichita Chapter, KSPE; George F. Camp- 
bell, Secretary, Wichita Chapter, KSPE; and Guy M. Shelley, Jr., Treasurer, 
Wichita Chapter, KSPE. 


phasized the considerable voice NSPE 
will have as it continues to expand in 
numbers and influence. The goal set by 
Stolte is 50.000 members by 1960 and 
this can be reached. he said. if every 
member \-'!] continue his active interest 
in the society as a whole and the growth 
of his particular chapter. 


Washington Set for 
Membership Contest 


Washington Society of Professional 
Engineers warns its members to line up 
new prospects if they don’t want to be 
left out. The big membership contest 
authorized by the Board of Trustees 
is all set and ready to go. The State 
Membership Committee will handle the 
details and there will be valuable 
prizes, plus a great deal of friendly 
rivalry, plus an “excellent opportunity 
to get acquainted with your fellow en- 
gineer non-members.” 


Chapter Studies Utilities 

A comprehensive study of the utility 
service in Bryan has been made by 
Brazos (Tex.) Chapter at two meetings. 
City Engineer J. M. Orman detailed 
water and sewage systems at one meet- 
ing. outlining improvements now un- 
derway and plans for future expansion. 
And operation of the Bryan REA sys- 
tem was explained at the second such 
meeting. 


Stress Public Relations 


Stolte Tells Seattle 
Every member of NSPE should con- 


sider public relations as his problem 
NSPE Vice President S. L. Stolte told 
the Seattle Chapter (Wash.) as he made 
a swing through the Pacific Northwest. 
Engineers as a group are far too mod- - 
est concerning their accomplishments. 
Stolte said, and he outlined objectives 
and aspirations for the coming year. 
Stolte was the honored dinner guest 
of the chapter at the Arctic Club and 
he took the opportunity of urging in- 
creased professional activity. He em- 


Oklahoma Ready for EIT's 

The state board of Oklahoma has 
completed the procedure for the reg- 
istration of engineers-in-training, as 
provided in the revised registration law. 
C. V. Millikan, chairman of the board 
has announced. Application blanks, in- 
struction sheets and copies of the re- 
vised law may be obtained by writing to 
the State Board of Registration for Pro- 
fessional Engineers, P. O. Box 1501. 
Oklahoma City 1. 
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Wisconsin Holds Summer Meet; 
Hears 


cerned with amendments to the registra. 
tion act: Public Relations, Directory; 


A combination of society business, 
frolic, and report on engineering ex- 
periences in a neighboring state con- 
tributed to the highly successful third 
summer meeting of the Wisconsin So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, held 
at Green Bay. 

C. Maxwell Stanley, president, Iowa 
Engineering Society, and president of 
the Stanley Engineering Company, 
Muscatine, Iowa, discussed “Jowa’s Ex- 
periment,” presenting the need for im- 
proved engineering organization in this 
country for two fundamental reasons. 
The first reason is enlightenment of self 
interest, he said, stressing the fact that 
all engineers agree that they do not get 
the proper recognition both profession- 
ally and economically. He pointed out 
that we could improve the professional 
status and economic conditions of the 
engineer in two ways: 


_ 1. Obtaining of a better and 
more unified engineering organ- 
ization. 

2. Rendering public service 
and convincing the public of pro- 
fessionalism by acting like pro- 
fessional men. 


The second fundamental cited by the 
Iowa engineer was the obtaining of 
public recognition. The public fails to 
recognize that our way of life is based 
upon the “industrial civilization” that 
the engineer has built, he said. The 
mere handful of engineers in Congress 
is a striking illustration, he said, point- 
ing out that many questions the legisla- 
tors are called upon to solve are direct- 
ly concerned with engineering princi- 

les. 

The Iowa Society president told the 
Wisconsin group that better organiza- 
tion could be obtained in three ways: 

1. Cooperation between existing so- 

cieties. 

2. Segregation of professional activ- 

ities. 

3. Unification of professional and 

technical aspects of engineering. 


Grass Roots Experiment 


“Towa’s Experiment,” he pointed out, 
follows the third way of improving the 
engineering organization. The experi- 
ment is of a grass roots nature and 
started with two committees, unifica- 
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tion, and extension of service on a local 
basis. Finding the groups working hand 
in hand, the plan is to organize or unify 
the local or regional clubs by affiliation 
of such clubs within the state with the 
state society, formation of new local 
groups, expansion of membership clas- 
sifications and new members. changes 
in schedule of dues. 


George A. Sievers, Chairman 
of WSPE’s Ethics and Practice 
Committee, reported that the co- 
operaton-enforcement policy is 
producing results and that the 
committee’s letters have been an- 
swered with requests for assist- 
ance in conducting businesses in 
accordance with the registration 
act. The committee has had 24 
cases on its agenda this year, he 
reported, and he discussed several 
of these. Members of the society 
gave the committee a rising vote 
of thanks for the splendid work 
done this year. 


“Scientific Selection of Engineering 
Personnel” was the subject presented by 
John Bullock, Administrative Assistant 
to the Director of Industrial Relations, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany. He spoke on Allis-Chalmers’ 
method of evaluating the technical, so- 
cial, and personality qualifications of 
the applicant and of the job. The speak- 
er told the audience that while they 
do not expect to find the round peg for 
the round hole they do try to find the 
peg which most closely fits the shape 
of the hole. 


Stanford Speaks 


Another highlight of the sessions was 
the address of NSPE President Alan G. 
Stanford who spoke on ‘Our Expanding 
Professional Obligations.” The NSPE 
prexy reviewed the obligations of the 
engineering profession which he tabu- 
lated as being to the public and society 
as a whole. to fellow practitioners, to 


- non-professional but qualified engi- 


neers, to pre-professional and sub-pro- 
fessional persons, to engineering edu- 
cators, to technical workers, to the 
profession. and to NSPE. 

Other business on the crowded 
agenda included reports of the Legis- 
lative Committee, principally con- 


Registration Promotion: Telephone 
Listings, Publications. 

Fox River Valley Chapter was the 
genial host for the meeting and pro. 
vided such diversified entertainment for 
the guests as accordion duet by Marion 
Henrickson and Mary Lou Hopkins, tap 
dances by Nancy Corby. ballet dance 
by Charlotte Meyers, skits by Ray Stren. 
ski and Bob Burckle, comedy songs by 
Mrs. Robert Delorit. director of the en. 
tertainment program. Bob Corby served 
nobly as emcee. 

WSPE President Herbert Moore pre. 
sided at the sessions and Dominic 
Olejniczak, Mayor of the City of Green 
Bay. brought greetings to the members, 
The meeting ended with the customary 
informal ‘Engineers’ Dinner” with 
President Moore presiding and Ben . 
Elliott acting as toastmaster. The pro- 
gram committee was headed by William 
E. Littleton, Wauwatosa. 


In The Pictures 


As seen through the camera of 
Urban, Milwaukee, here are some of 
the highlights of the Wisconsin meet 
ing: 

Some are still eating, others 
ing “pretty at the camera, but 
all are having a good time at the 
Engineers’ Dinner." 

2. This happy group consists of: left 
to right, front, Bob Connelly, Ap 

leton; Phil Thern, Madison; and 

William Urban, Milwaukee; reat, 

J. R. Egan, Oshkosh; H. C. Trester, 

Oshkosh. 

3. NSPE President Alan G. Stanford 
(left) is greeted by an old friend 
and Society stalwart, Dean M. 0. 
Withey, University of Wisconsin 

4.Waiting for guides for tour 
through Nicolet Paper Mill Com 
pany. In the center of the group 

George Martin, Green Bay, chait 

man of the local arrangements 

committee, explains what will be 
seén on the tour. 

5. The ladies appear to have had a 
enjoyable time as they disembaft 
after the tour to "Cotton House 
and along Bayshore. 

6. Mrs. Alan G. Stanford, wife of ite 
NSPE prexy, poses with Mrs. P.M 
Thayer of Milwaukee, (right). 


The American Engineer 
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What They're 
Saying... 
(Continued from Page 7) 


“We think of science as cold 
hard facts rather than something 
which will appeal to emotions. 
This is true, but there is the urge 
to go farther, to climb higher, 
and to search for more knowl- 
edge; these are qualities needed 
by professional practitioners.” 


Professions require legal status and 
we usually think of science as having 
no law except observations and known 
facts. But scientists too must observe the 
laws of health and safety which are the 
basis of legal recognition of engineer- 
ing professionals. 


(From June, Journal of Engineering 
Education) 


... On Human Values 
in Engineering 


The president of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers, and vice 
president of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
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pany, Francis J. Curtis, says that the 
engineer as a man is more important 
than as an engineer. Despite the great 
material advances of the United States 
the questions remain as to our fullest 
possible utilization of skill and time. 
The structure built in the U. S. is stag- 
gering while it has toppled in the rest 
of the world. “Greatness lasts only in 
the spiritual.” 

With these basic thoughts Mr. Curtis 
develops the growing submergence of 
the individual in the state. We are too 
much concerned with economic security 
and too little with the spiritual. Many 
engineers know nothing of religion. An 
open mind would require that we look 
into it, he says. 

Among the non-material reward the 
engineer should seek, the author lists; 
art and literature; music, “a field to 
which the engineer seems to lean; so- 
cial service, which he says is the greatest 
outlet for social energy in the field 
roughly classified as social or civic 
service; and professional responsibil- 
ity. The older generation have a duty 
to the youngster and the younger engi- 
neers can take plenty of help. While 
all the engineering societies are inter- 
ested in this field there are few work- 
ers. 


Ideals without work are noth- 
ing, Mr. Curtis says, and each 
man must in some way educate 
his successor. The college or uni- 
versity, though crucial is only a 
part. Many unfits are rushing into 
engineering now and the author 
says he would like to see educa- 
tion put on a drive to solve the 
moot question of aptitude test- 


ing. 


(From Diamond Jubilee Issue, Engineering 
Experiment Station News, June, 1949) 


. .. On Synchronizing 
Engineers 


James F. Fairman, President of 
AIEE, has a series of interesting and 
important questions. Can engineers be 
synchronized? Can they be persuaded 
to pull together, to cooperate, to pool 
their talents and resources in an order- 
ly, organized effort to attain common 
objectives outside their several fields of 
specialized technology? 

Many believe it can be done but we 
must persist in our effort to find the 
right formula. Mr. Fairman reviews the 
past work and studies in the field of 
engineering organization and brings 
the record up to date. While seeking 
the goal we must not neglect the day 
to day problems. Rather than wait for 
the perfection of an over-all organiza- 
tion we must work together with our 
other engineering societies. 


“Sometimes I wonder if we 
have put too much emphasis on 
the matter of organization on the 
assumption that if we could de- 
vise the right kind of organiza- 
tion all our problems would 
automatically be ‘solved. Of 
course, this is not so.” Our or- 
ganizations are merely tools and 
we should modify them to meet 
new situations and scrap them 
when they are obsolete or worn 
out. 


There is work to be done. Why not 
use the tools at hand, Mr. Fairman asks. 
He discusses various plans of organiza- 
tion of the profession which are: con- 
tinuation of technical societies and a 
separate organization for professional 
matters; local engineering or technical 
societies councils; an overall engineer- 
ing organization incorporating both 
technical groups and professional in- 
terests. Various combinations of these 
plans are also briefly discussed. 


(From September, Electrical Engineering) 
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ASPE-Industry Adopts 
Student Relation Code 


A code of ethics for interviewing and 
placement of college seniors has been 
adopted by the American Society for 
Engineering Education, following con- 
ferences between 48 representatives of 
industry and education. 


Adoption of the code followed real- 
ization that the placement of graduates 
in the industries has become a major 
operation in the colleges and schools of 
engineering. In these operations, cer- 
tain serious problems arose in the post- 
war years, largely because of the great 
shortage of engineers in the industries. 
It was to solve them that a special com- 
mittee, under the direction of M. M. 
Boring of General Electric Co., was 
established to draft the code. 

Briefly, the code provides: 

1. Within two weeks after the student 
is interviewed, he will be notified by the 
company as to whether or not they are 
further interested in him. The indi- 
vidual company also will notify the 
student, in the event that he is being 
given serious consideration, within what 
period he can reasonably expect an offer 
of employment. 

2. Industry should provide written 
material, lectures and other means of 
preparing the students for the inter- 
views, of a type that will give them a 
real picture of that industry. This in- 
formation should be filed with the 
placement office and not with the stu- 
dents. Also, the student should under- 
stand from the industry involved as to 
whether or not he will be expected to 
take psychological, aptitude or other 
tests before being accepted for a job. 
Such information should include refer- 
ence to the signing of patent agree- 
ments, passing of physical examina- 
tions and other incidents to final accept- 
ance. 

3. Industry should understand that 
it cannot place the responsibility of 
pre-selecting students in the hands of 
faculty members unless adequate job 
descriptions are provided so that the 
faculty can have a sound basis for mak- 
ing such a pre-selection. It is recom- 
mended, however, that wherever possi- 
ble, industry should be willing to 
discuss possible employment with any 
student who genuinely desires an inter- 
view. 

4, It is recommended that wherever 
possible, industry continue to conduct 
interviews in lean as well as good years. 

5. Plant visits arranged by industry 
should be made with a minimum of 
interference with classroom schedules, 
should be limited exclusively to dis- 


cussions of the subject at hand and 
should discontinue overselling an 
elaborate entertainment of the student. 

6. Industry should keep the place- 
ment offices fully advised as to its ac- 
tivity in interviewing. 

In return for industry’s acceptance 
of that code of ethics, the colleges agree 
to provide industries with lists indicat- 
ing the approximate number of students 
who will be available for interviews 
during the school year ; recommend that 
no restrictions be placed on the number 
of interviews a student can take, except 
that indiscriminate or general shopping 
around must be discouraged; agree to 
provide adequate physical facilities for 
the conducting of interviews and make 
their records available to industry 
when necessary for pre-selection. 


Distribution Held Key 
To Stable U. S. Economy 


There will be no stabilization of the 
American economy until industry 
matches its production and distribu- 
tion expenditures dollar for dollar. 

That’s the declaration of an NSPE 
member who has made case studies of 
over 1,000 of the country’s foremost 
manufacturing firms. He is Fenton B. 
Turck, Jr.. president of Turck-Hill & 
Co., New York. and a member of the 
New York State Society. 

“Industry has spent 23 billion dol- 
lars in plants and equipment in the last 
three years.” Turck says. “Until we 
make a similar expenditure in our dis- 
tribution systems. we cannot expect our 
new factories to be fully employed 
steadily. For every new plant and every 
new machine. there has to be a cor- 
responding dollar investment in our 
distribution system. 

Describing distribution as the “blind 
spot” of American economy, Turck said 
its importance is not generally appre- 
ciated even within companies whose 
very existence depends upon the con- 
tinuous loyalty of its customers. Only 
a handful of companies have a head of 
distribution in their management 
family. 

He has broken down the mass of dis- 
tribution services into 47 separate parts, 
and his research has disclosed not a 
single company that has achieved a 
status of perfection in even a major 
number of those functions (all activi- 
ties involved in progression of goods 
from producer to consumer, including 
warehousing, transportation, whole- 


sale and retail marketing, advertising, 
and a substantial part of research, en- 
gineering, accounting and financing). 


A Child is Born, 
Fathered by CSPE 


The above headline comes from 
“Pappy Earl N. Holm, better known 
as President of the California Society 


of Professional Engineers. He reports 


that “another child was born last night, - / 
The San Jose Chapter of CSPE was off. [528 ' 
cially organized and you will soon have Trea 
another group of members in Califor. J 2° 
nia.” Bldg 
The West Coast NSPE Society js 
2 Pr 
working on a large family with several way 
other “children” definitely in the offing. | whit 
“We are strong opponents of any form Rock 
of birth control,’’ Holm says. Wate 
Little 
Pre 
Sacré 
1985 
Columbus Chapter Hosts John 
San I 
Reports from Georgia are that a good 
time was had by all at the summer meet. ge 


ing of the Georgia Society with Colum 5. < 
bus Chapter acting as host for the oc 
casion. The two-day meeting was hellf  p,, 


a the Ralston Hotel. Columbus. st, H 
Among the many activities at the ner, : 
meeting were a tour of industrial plants} 8€+ - 
in the area. a fish fry, square danee, ale 
golfing. swimming, and dancing. On the 
business side. NSPE President Alan 6. hg 
Stanford of Georgia told the group that} Herm 
in his visits to various state societieg— N. W. 
he had found keen interest in all acf ‘4t%a, 
tivities which tend to strengthen pro 
fessional engineering practices and 
safeguard public interests. Reyno 
Distinguished visitors from Alabama gee,-7 
where it is hoped a new NSPE State 4817, . 
Society will emerge shortly. included 
Perey G. Cowin. Thomas A. Riddle Pres 
and George Miller. =o 
Another highlight of the meeting was aioe 


the presentation of a banner to the Geor fl gog py, 


gia Society by President Stanford M. 
President Harry Robert of the Georgia 

Society accepted the gift from his fellow Pres 

Georgian on behalf of the Society. — % Be 

Box 17 

Pres 

Jo 

NSPE Member-Educator 

fleld; 

Heads ASEE for 1949-50 ing Ha 

A veteran NSPE member has beet ... 

named president of the American S¢f ton ay, 

ciety for Engineering Education for the “4 Lic 

ayne 


1949-1950 term. 
He’s Dean Thorndike Saville af 
New York University’s college of eng 


A Pr 

neering and an authority on hydraulit tlied ‘3 
and sanitary engineering. He’s heldbs§ Manha 
New York University post since 
and has served as a consulting eng tt, 
neer for many public and_ privé 
groups. Ba 

The American Engin Octo}, 
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Member State Societies N. S. P. E. 


Officers and Directors 


Arizona 
Pres., Walter H. Croft, 3021 N. 16th 
Dr., Phoenix ; Nat. Dir., Charles F. Willis, 
628 Title & Trust Bldg., Phoenix; Sec.- 
Treas., Roger I. C. Manning, Arizona De- 
partment of Mineral Resources, Minerals 
Bldg., Fairgrounds, Phoenix. 


Arkansas 
Pres., B. L. Wales, c/o Arkansas High- 
way Dept., Little Rock; Nat. Dir., L. N. 
White, 405 County Courthouse, Little 
Rock; Sec., Beverly E. Ryan, Municipal 
Water Works, Robinson Auditorium, 


Little Rock. 

California 

Pres., Earl N. Holm, 801 Fruit Bldg., 

Sacramento; Nat. Dir., A. C. Bullen, 
1985 23rd ave., San Francisco 16; Sec., 
John L. Trebileock, 844 Woodland ave., 
San Leandro. 

Col 


orado 
Pres., Alfred J. Ryan, 1340 Glenarm 
Pl., Denver; Sec., Howard A. Lane, P. O. 
Box 2522, Denver. 


Connecticut 

Pres., George L. Mylchreest, 238 Palm 
st. Hartford 5; Nat. Dir., James D. Skin- 
ner, 232 Golden Hill st., Bridgeport 4; 
Sec., A. George Mallis, 238 Palm st., Hart- 
ford 5. 

District of Columbia 

Pres., Melville L. Brown, 1915 Kalo- 
rama Rd., N.W., Washington; Nat Dir., 
Herman F. Lame, 4000 Cathedral ave., 
N. W., Washington; Sec., Paul S. Dell- 
*Aria, 5209 25th Rd., N., Arlington, Va. 

Florida 

Pres., Joe Williamson, Jr., P.O. Box 
1548, Daytona Beach; Nat Dir., John F. 
Reynolds, P.O. Box 4442,, Jacksonville; 
Sec.-Treas., Homer B. Scott, P. O. Box 
4817, Jacksonville. 


Georgia 
Pres., Harry ©. Robert, Jr., 1683 John- 
son Rd., N.E., Atlanta; Nat. Dirs., Ray L. 
Sweigert, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, and George A. Belden, 
88 E. Park ave., Savannah; Sec., George 
M. Normandy, P.O. Box 520, Atlanta. 


Idaho 
Pres., Orland C. Mayer, 1220 Idaho 
s., Boise; Sec., James L. Morris, P. O. 
Box 1705, Boise. 
Illinois 
Pres., James M. Whelan, 1322 Plainfield 
Rd., Joliet; Nat. Dirs., William A. Oliver, 
#2 Engineering Hall, Urbana, and ©. T. 
Morrisett, 1509 W. Edwards st., Spring- 
feld; Sec., H. E. Babbitt, 204 Engineer- 
ing Hall, Urbana. 


Indiana 
Pres., F. B. Mendenhall, 4462 Carroll- 
ton ave., Indianapolis 5; Nat. Dir., Ches- 
ter Lichtenberg, 4624 Tacoma ave., Ft. 
Wayne; Ez. Sec., J. B. Wilson, 10 W. 
Ohio, Indianapolis 4. 


Kansas 
Pres., Charles H. Scholer, Prof. of Ap- 
plied Mechanics, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; Nat. Dir., C. Y. Thomas, 
P. 0. Box 604, Pittsburg; Sec., Abram 
Pratt, 405 Crawford Bldg., Topeka. 


Maryland 
Pres., Owen W. Turpin, 1004 N. Charles 
., Baltimore; Nat. Dir., Russell B. 
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Allen, 4610 Hartwick rd., College Park; 
Ee. Sec., Stewart W. Parker, 511 Mur- 
dock rd., Baltimore 12; Sec., Dewitt F. 
Swartz, 414 Lake ave., Baltimore 12. 


Massachusetts 

Pres., Edgar A. Harty, 8 Cypress st., 
Marblehead; Nat. Dir., Samuel Lewiton, 
Stone and Webster Eng. Corp., 49 Fed- 
eral st., Boston; Sec., Clarence R. West- 
away, 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16. 

Michigan 

Pres., Prof. Hugh E. Keeler, Mechani- 
cal Engineering Dept., University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; Nat. Dirs., Otto 
H. Hall, 184 N. Hayford ave., Lansing 
12, and George M. Chute, c/o General 
Hlectric ©o., Detroit; Sec., Charles J. 
Carroll, c/o Michigan Road Builders As- 
sociation, Lansing; Hwec. Sec., George R. 
Sidwell, 204 Bauch Building, Lansing. 

Minnesota 

Pres., Myhren C. Peterson, 5524 Morgan 
ave. S., Minneapolis; Nat. Dirs., N. T. 
Rykken, 915 Grandview, Duluth, and T. S. 
Thompson, 43832 29th ave. S., Minneap- 
olis; See., J. J. Ryan, 52 N. Mississippi 
River Blvd., St. Paul 4; Hvec. Sec., Rich- 
ard R. Price, 1000 Guardian Bldg., St. 


Paul, 1. 
Missouri 
Pres., R. B. Riddle, Sr., 1406 Dewey 
ave., St. Joseph; Nat. Dir., C. G. Roush, 
1014 Fairfax Bldg., Kansas City; Hzec. 
Sec., Clifford Wood, Box 365, Jefferson 


City. 
Nevada 
Pres., J. H. Buehler, Bristol Silver 
Mines, Pioche; Nat. Dir., L. J. H. Smith, 
P. O. Box 1, Henderson; Sec., R. T. Camp- 
bell, Box 1015, Henderson. 


New Jersey 

Pres., Hugh C. Clarke, 97 Bentley ave., 
Jersey City 4; Nat. Dirs., C. George 
Krueger, 28 Cross Gates Rd., Madison; 
Leo K. McKee, 16 McLaren st., Red Bank ; 
Joseph J. Tomasulo, 116 Bridge st., 
Roselle Park, and William S. Dean, 38 
Oakley ave., Summit; Sec.-Treas., Merton 
S. Adams, 86 E. State st., Trenton 8; Mng. 
Dir., Charles J. Dodge, 86 E. State st., 


Trenton 8. 
New Mexico 

Pres., BE. B. Bail, 211 S. Dartmouth, 
Albuquerque; Nat. Dir., W. C. Wagner, 
c/o Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
(Box 91); Sec, Dr. T. T. Castonguay, 
Chem, Engr. Dept., Univ. of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 


New York 

Pres., George J. Nicastro, 200 Madison 
ave., New York City; Nat. Dirs. Gardner 
©. George, P. O. Box 591, Albany, and 
Robert A. Sovik, 122 Claire Rd., Syra- 
euse; Haec. Sec., Robert C. Read, 1941 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., 25 Van- 
derbilt ave., New York City. 


North Dakota 
Pres., Harry S. Dixon, State College 
Station, Fargo; Nat. Dir. John B. 


Jardine, 1910 First ave. N., Fargo; Sec., 
George Teskey, 714 Avenue E, Bismarck. 
Ohio 

Pres., Robert E. Allen, 141 W. Park- 
wood Drive, Dayton; Nat. Dir., Allison C. 
Neff, P. O. Box 170, Middletown ; Ez. Sec., 


Lloyd A. Chacey, 63 S. High st., Co 


lumbus. 
Oklahoma 
Pres., Morrison B. Cunningham, 1410 
Commerce Exchange Blidg., Oklahoma 
City ; Nat. Dir., C. S. Worley, P. ©. Box 
1439, Oklahoma City; Sec.-Treas., Cecil 
Perkins, 1308 1st National Bldg., Okla- 
homa City; Hz. Sec., W. E. Bleakley, 410 
Commerce Exchange Bldg., Oklahoma 
City. 
Pennsylvania 
Pres. and Nat. Dir., Clarence T. Shoch, 
2129 Walnut st., Allentown; Nat. Dirs., J. 
J. Paine, 1430 No. Euclid ave., Pittsburgh 
6; Thomas A. Monk, Jr., 30 S. Queen st., 
York; H. F. Rickenbach, Boro Hall, West 
Reading, and R. V. Hudson, 1115°Sanger 
st., Philadelphia 24; Exec. Sec., John T. 
West, Jr., 25 S. Third st., Harrisburg. 
Rhode Island 
Pres., Arthur Mather, Jr., 35 Ausdale 
Rd., Cranston 10; Nat. Dir., Richard Phe- 
lan, 1063 Broad st., Providence 5; Sec., 
John W. King, 223 Ivy st., Proyidence. 
South Carolina 
Pres., Bruce P. Barber, P. O. Box 1116, 
Columbia; Nat. Dir., Roy A. Stipp, P. O. 
Box 1796, Greenville; Sec.-Treas., A. C. 
Crouch, 141 River st., Greenville. 


Tennessee 
Pres., Robert A. Merrill, 423 Natl. Bank 
Blidg., Chattanooga; Nat. Warren 
A. Coolidge, 300 City Hall, Nashville; 
Sec., George S. Campbell, 1104 Volunteer 
Bldg., Chattanooga. 


Texas 


Pres., O. H. Koch, 701 Great National 
Life Bldg., Dallas 1; Nat. Dir, T C. 
Forrest, Jr., 1509-18 Praetorian Bldg., 
Dallas 1; Exec. Sec., John J. Ledbetter, 
504 Ewell Nalle Bidg., Austin. 

Virginia 

Pres., Col. Lester V. Johnson, 1101 Wil- 
son Blvd., Arlington; Nat. Dir. Herbert 
Manuccia, 3900 Mt. Vernon ave., Presi- 
dential Gardens, 11GWC, Alexandria; 
and Sec., Edward H. Ruehl, Stuart-Royer 
Associates, 400 Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 

Washington 

Pres., Howard A. Stingle, E. 3157 
Thirtieth, Spokane; Nat. Dir., Con O. 
Mannes, 3515 46th ave., N. E., Seattle; 
Ezwec. Sec., Grover C. Gaier, 6003 Third 
ave., N. W., Seattle 7. 

West Virginia 

Pres., William A Staab, 204 Maple ave., 
Morgantown; Nat. Dir., George W. Zim- 
mer, Jr., Wheeling Electric Oo., Wheel- 
ing; Ex. Sec., Ross B. Johnston, Kana- 
wha Hotel, Charleston. 

Wisconsin 

Pres., Herbert Moore, 259 E. Wells st., 
Milwaukee 2: Nat. Dirs., Ben G. Hiliott. 
2302 Commonwealth ave., Madison 5, and 
BH. W. Seeger, P. O. Box 464, Milwaukee 
1; Sec., O. J. Muegge, 656 Crandall st., 


Madison 5. 
Puerto Rico 

Acting Pres., Rafael G. Reyes, ¢/o 
Puerto Rico Housing Authority, Rio Pie 
dras; Nat. Dir., Salvador Quinones, 20 B. 
Leland st., Chevy Ohase, Md.; Sec. Al- 
fredo T. Ramirez, c/o Public Housing 
Administration, Box 1546, San Juan 7. 
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Crystal Ball... 


(Continued from Page 5) 


The study of influences not 
found in the usual pattern of 
former events may lead to con- 
clusions quite different from 
those normally expected. Let us 
now examine the record of 
civilization in other parts of the 
world and the changing condi- 
tions induced by man’s ever 
widening conquest over time and 


space. 


There is today still in existence a 
civilization which except for a few 
minor fluctuations is substantially the 
same as it was four thousand years ago. 
In the arts, literature and philosophy, 
no civilization has produced anything 
to surpass that of the Chinese. It has 
been stated by competent authority that 
the mental capacity of the average 
Chinest exceeds that of any of the races 
of mankind. They were civilized at a 
time when our own ancestors wore 
skins for clothing and painted their 
bodies blue. Do not forget that silk 
and’ fine fabrics, porcelain, paper, 
block printing, the navigation compass 
and gunpowder came to us from China 
centuries ago. To be sure China has 
been invaded many times, but its popu- 
lation is so vast that the spawn of the 
conqueror has been completely dis- 
solved in the turbulence ot the great 
life stream of its humanity. 

The fellahin of Egypt still cultivate 
the lands of the Nile much as they did 
six thousand years ago in the days of 
the Pharaohs. Except for gunpowder, 
old world vices, and superstitions and 
the scourge of military art, what did 
the Spanish conquistadores bring to the 
Aztecs of Mexico and the Incas of 
Peru? It is questionable whether the 
descendents of these peoples enjoy as 
high a state of civilization as they did 
in the thirteenth century. 

We have been taught that the fall of 
Rome was a cataclysm of transcendent 
importance, that in the year 410 the 
civilized world came to an end. Re- 
moved from the possibility of verifica- 
tion, the idea of a serene and splendid 
Roman world-supremacy grew up in 
the imagination of mankind. The tradi- 
tion of the world empire of Rome and 
the legend of the supremacy of the 
Caesars hold to this day. 

What are the real facts? H. G. Wells 
points out that about the kingdom taken 
by the Vandals “facts and figures” are 
given that show very clearly the true 
nature of these barbarian eruptions. 
They were not really the conquest and 
replacement of one people or race by 
another; what happened was some- 
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thing very different—it was a social 
revolution started and masked by a 
superficial foreign conquest. 


Advances Cited 


Because of the advance of science 
and engineering, the drudgery of the 
slave is disappearing from the face of 
the earth. He is being supplanted by 
the machine. In many communities, the 
humblest citizen can command the ser- 
vices of a thousand slaves by the flick 
of an electric switch. The electric fan 
replaces the nubian slaves who wielded 
their giant fans of palm leaf and 
feathers giving relief from the heat of 
the African summer to the fair Cleo- 
patra and the ladies of her entourage. 
The galley slave no longer pulls at his 
oars: he was expendable, even as coal 
and oil in our day are expendable. 
Those who did not die were soon ex- 
hausted and were replenished as casu- 
ally as the filling of bins or tanks with 
fuel. 

Although we are still living in the 
penumbra of the dark ages, and slavery 
has not been entirely eliminated from 
the earth, as for example in certain 
totalitarian states, the dawn will break 
eventually and slavery will be a thing 
of unpleasant memory. There will be 
no dangerous or effective fifth columns 
in lands when the people are reason- 
ably contented, and opposition to the 
invader will be vigorous and de- 
termined. 

We may safely conclude that the 
day is probably passing when whole- 
sale invasion and permanent occupa- 
tion by one people into the domain of 
another, will be the mode of coriquest 
and government. The colonial empires 
of the British and others will be suc- 
ceeded by the ideological imperialism 
of the Russians or the economic im- 
perialism of the United States. Swift 
means of travel and communications 
will make actual military occupation of 
“spheres of influence” unnecessary or 
even undesirable. Invasion is being re- 
placed by immigration. In this country, 
for example, Boston has been “cap- 
tured” by the Irish, New York by the 
Jews and the Northwest by the Scan- 
dinavians. 


The diversity resulting from 
the amalgamation of conquered 
races with the invaders and 


which can be construed to be 
essential to the successive peaks 
of advanced civilization as in the 
past is becoming a continuous 
process. Our population con- 
tains large groups from all the 
important nations. Few of these 
peoples have been here for 10. 
generations and most of them for 
less than five. Mixing of the ele- 
ments now here has only begun, 
and will not become complete 
for four or five centuries. The 
civilization based upon this mix- 
ture is advancing rapidly and 
still the old civilization trans- 
planted from Europe has not 
ended. 


Under the laws of natural selection, 
species unsuited to a particular en. 
vironment disappear and only those 
better fitted to survive remain. ‘Ihe sur. 
viving forms become more or less alike 
and are less adaptable to a changed en- 
vironment, and are lost when condi- 
tions change. In mankind, the influ. 
ence of society reduces individuals to 
a common denominator. . . . From in 
fancy to old age those who conform to 
the conventions encounter less resist: 
ance and find life more comfortable, 
Divergent types leave fewer descend- 
ents, and ability is lowered to a dead 
level, 

The elements which characterize a 
higher state of civilization spring from 
the efforts of a small group in a given 
population, including educators, scien- 
tists and engineers, those individuals 
who are divergent from the general 
type, and who are more subject to elimi- 
nation in the leveling process. Without 


WELDING CONNECTORS 
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for welded assembly 

Saxe Units place in position and seou 
hold together structural parts to be wel 
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eliminate all hole punching, producing an 
economical, rigid, safe and quickly e 
structural frame. ‘ell 
Write for 58 pg. Manual containing 
engineering design information for welded 
structures. 
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these people, civilization cannot be long 
maintained. 

As Professor Arnold Toynbee seeks 
to demonstrate in his recent work “A 
Study of History,” there appears to be 
no direct connection between a civiliza- 
tion’s technical achievement and _ its 
growth or decline. Techniques have 
often continued unimpaired, or have 
even been improved, long after a so- 
ciety is clearly on the downward path 
of disintegration. Witness the Greeks 
and Romans, who had accumulated an 
impressive array of technical achieve- 
ments by the beginning of the Christian 
era, and were still steadily pressing for- 
ward in the technical front—but whose 
civilization had begun its breakdown 
four centuries before, in the Atheno- 
Peloponesian War. 


Challenge Outlined 


Breakdown of a civilization occurs 
when the creative minority, the leaders, 
lose their creative power—in short, 
when normal or spiritual sterility sets 
in. And it may well be that the great 
challenge our society must meet, in 
order to survive, is its own material- 
ism. 

There are some fundamental ques- 
tions which have long vexed humanity 
which have been discussed in antiquity 
and which will be explored again and 
again. Has man so destroyed the re- 
sources of his world and been so clever 
about increasing his life span that 
spawning continually in geometric 
progression he is doomed to die of 
starvation? If the problem of world 
production can be solved to yield at 
least a minimum living for all, how can 
we effect equitable and benign world 


distribution especially in those areas 
we now regard as underdeveloped? 
We must bear in mind that there are 
many who do not look upon our civili- 
zation with favor, and that in our own 
midst we harbor self-imposed slums 
who resent the efforts of uplifters, pro- 
fessional and more nobly inspired. 


Would it be a decent and 
worthwhile world merely to be 
well-fed and well-clothed as our 
sole accomplishment? We must 
consider the satisfactions of the 
intellect, or what is known to 
many as matters of the spirit. 
How about the education needed 
to produce a wiser, a healthier, 
a safer and a happier people? Is 
this to be found in specializa- 
tion? In the process of creating 
brilliant specialists is there risk 
that we shall have a race of edu- 
cated ignoramuses; a race in 
which the most important deci- 
sions made by man will ultimate- 
ly be left to ordinary intellects 
because the stronger ones have 
been concentrated into conflict- 
ing essences? 


Is there risk that in the growth of 
large organizations and especially of 
government, the light of the true spirit 
of free inquiry which has brought us 
thus far on our road will be dimmed or 
even utterly extinguished? 

I do not pretend to speak with the 
voice of prophecy, but the answers to 
some of these questions might lie in the 
spreading of birth control, the sterili- 
zation of the unfit and the merciful 
practice of euthanasia; the adoption of 
a universal cosmotheistic religion with 


the brotherhood of man as its chief 
ethic and recognizing that since the 
laws of nature are found to be reliable 
and immutable, the possibility that na- 
ture itself may be God as its chief postu- 
late. 

With the constant agitation of so- 
ciety by continuous accretions of new 
elements there is a chance that the 
diversity so necessary to progress will 
be maintained. Differences in geogra- 
phy and climate will prevent a dead 
level of uniformity among the peoples 
of the earth. 

Despite atomic bombs, despite bac- 
teriological warfare, despite all hor- 
rible instruments of destruction devised 
by the misuse of science, civilization 
cannot now be completely destroyed, 
cannot be obliterated by man and his 
works. Its seed has now been scattered 
over wide areas, it takes root apace, and 
growth becomes more luxuriant as the 
years roll down the highway of éternity. 
The world-wide dissemination of know]- 
edge and the dispersion of civilized 
populations throughout the world and 
in rural areas will make that unhappy 
event impossible, in spite of retrogres- 
sions induced by conflicts ideological 
or otherwise. We have the necessary 
differences in populations and varia- 
tion of climate and other world condi- 
tions to prevent the deadening effect 
of uniformity, and unless there is com- 
plete moral bankruptcy the majority 
of mankind can look forward to the en- 
joyment of the fruits of progress, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 


The impressive skyline pictured above is not New York or Chicago. It is the fastest growing city in the United 


This is Houston—NSPE Annual Meeting Headquarters 


States—Houston, Texas—scene of the NSPE Annual Meeting this coming December. Full details about the meeting 
will be carried in the November issue of this magazine but we carry the warning now that you will miss the best An- 
nual Meeting ever if you don’t come to Houston. Sponsors of the meeting, The Texas Society of Professional Engineers, 
have promised that nothing is or will be left undone and in true Texas style it will be the “biggest and the best.” 
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Fire... 


(Continued from Page 3) 
small roof section and toss fire 
brands on it. 


How will wired-glass, steel frame 
windows stand up during a fire? Many 
schools, factories, and other buildings 
depend on them for protection. The en- 
gineers test them by building such win- 
dows into the front wall of a large fur- 
nace, exactly as they would be installed 
in a building wall. Then they light the 
furnace and let roaring gas flames bathe 
the window from top to bottom for 45 
minutes, until the temperature reaches 
1640 degrees Fahrenheit—almost eight 
times the temperature of boiling water. 
Then the window is rolled from the 
furnace, and a fire hose plays a stream 
of water on the red-hot surface. To pass 
the test, the glass must remain in place, 
prevent all passage of flame, and must 
still serve as a substantial barrier to the 
spread of fire after the water is played 
on it. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories started as 
a two-man enterprise back in 1894. One 
of the founders had been called in to 
help out at the first great world’s fair 
in Chicago, where the wonders of the 
newly perfected incandescent light 
bulbs were being demonstrated. The 
trouble was that the use of electricity 
was not fully understood then, and 
every few days one of the electric cir- 
cuits would catch fire. Young William 
Henry Merrill was hired by a group of 
insurance companies to examine the 
wiring after each blaze, decide what had 
caused the fire, and then see that it 
didn’t happen again. 


Another young man named William 
C. Robinson was experimenting at the 
same time with a device which would 
put out fires by sprinkling water on 
them, and would go into operation au- 
tomatically as soon as the temperature 
in a room became hotter than it should 
be. 

Preventive Action 


These two men joined forces, and 
began a “before and after” fight against 
fire. They were interested in preventing 
them before they started and fighting 
them efficiently once they had begun. 
That was the beginning of Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories, which has served as 
the official testing station of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters dur- 
ing the subsequent fifty-four years. 

Up until 1917, the organization was 
supported largely by contributions 
from capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies. In 1917, it was reorganized on a 
strictly non-profit basis, supported only 
by fees paid by manufacturers submit- 
ting products for test. 

Through the years the laboratories 
have expanded constantly. As more and 
more people began to “look for the 
Underwriters’ label,” manufacturers 
began sending in everything from 
household fuses to $10,000 heating 
plants for inspection, and asking in- 
spectors to come to banks to look over 
alarm systems for vaults containing 
millions of dollars. 


In every case, the laboratories 
make certain that manufacturers 
maintain safety standards by pe- 
riodically buying inspected prod- 
ucts on the open market and re- 


testing them. If a device fails the 
open-market test, the company 
must immediately correct the de- 
ficiency. 


The variety of products tested in. 
creases daily. Television sets and fire. 
resistant paints are examined as well 
as air-conditioning systems, fire extin. 
guishers, elaborate tear-gas protective 
sysems for banks, and literally thou 
sands of other items. But, regardless 
of how varied their work becomes, the 
engineers are still chiefly interested in 
the answer to one simple question: Is 
this product safe? They find the answer 
and “state the facts.” 


Bond Sales Down, 
Registration Activity Up 


Bond sale activity for the home of 
the Illinois Society has somewhat 
slowed down, but this is accounted for 
by the polio epidemic which caused 
cancellation of several chapter meet 
ings. 

The Illinois Society, with the coop 
eration of the University of I]linois, is 
laying plans to make the Professional 
Engineering Refresher Courses avail 
able to as many embryo engineers asis 
physically possible. Courses are sched. 
uled for Chicago, East St. Louis, De 
catur, Springfield, and Peoria. 

ISPE has prepared a reprint of the 
last two examinations which are avail. 
able in the office of the Secretary for 
$1.00. The Professional Engineering 
Examining Board has decided to issue 
certificates to those who pass the EIT 
examination. 


TEST BORINGS 


5418 Post Road 
Telephone KI 9-8468 
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bee. Alcoa Host to Arkansas Meet — = Cooperate with Board, 
de- Stanford Tells Sooners 


Talking to over one hundred mem- 


ted in bers of the Oklahoma Society of Pro- 
ad fire. fessional Engineers, NSPE President 
is well Alan G. Stanford told the Oklahoma 
; extin- City group of the great importance of 
»tective close cooperation between the state so- 
y thou. cieties and the state registration boards. 
ardless Stanford spoke from personal experi- 
es, the ence as well as his official NSPE role, 
sted in being a member of the registration 


board in Georgia. The Oklahoma So- 
ciety came in for some criticism, on this 
score, for having provision in its by- 
laws which excludes registration board 
members from being officers or direc- 
tors in the Oklahoma Society. 

The NSPE President also told the 
group of the constructive work that 
NSPE is doing for engineers and urged 


me of 

re what an even greater program of activity on 

ed fa all three levels—tlocal, state, and na- 

causil tional. NSPE Vice President L. L. 

meet Dresser, Tulsa, introduced President 
Stanford. 

COOP 

sionil Nominees for Milwaukee 

avail- aise The nominating committee of Mil- 


'S as is Regular quarterly meeting of Arkansas Society found more than 150 on tap waukee Chapter ( Wisc.) has picked the 
sched: § as quests of the Aluminum Company of America at Bauxite, Ark. A fish fry and following nominees as officers for 1950: 
is, De § barbecue, followed by Arkansas watermelons, were features of the meeting. President. LaRue H. Stark; Vice 
Shown in the pictures are (top left) NSPE Vice President L. L. Dresser and Arkansas President. Ray E. Behrens; Director, 
of the ® President Wales; 2, 3 and 5, proof of the abundance of food; and 4, the Alcoa Wisley C. Lallier (3 years) ; Secretary- 
—_ official host inviting "come and get it." Treasurer, Robert H. Hopwood. 
ry for 
eering 
) issue 
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Now Available 


Metal P. E. Emblems for Your Automobile License Plate Brackets 


National Society of Professional Engineers 
1121 Fifteenth Street N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me at once the 34-inch P.E. Emblem for my car. I 
enclose .... check .... money order for $2.50 to cover the cost 
of the emblem, handling and mailing charges. Send to: 


(Name) 
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Kings County Asks Link 
With Engineer in Name Choice 


A resolution petitioning the city au- 
thorities to name the new building of 
the board of transportation in the 
Brooklyn civic center as Ribert Ridg- 
way building has been passed by the 
Kings County (N. Y.) Chapter. The 
resolution asks support of other engi- 
neering organizations in seeking such 
a name. 

Ridgway was for many years chief 
engineer and a consulting engineer to 
the transportation body, being in charge 
of all the planning, design and con- 
struction of all the subways for the 
city of New York. 


WIELDERS 


Lorain (Ohio) Chapter — Clifford 
Bough, president; Ross Herrick, vice- 
president; D. E. Starkey, secretary- 
treasurer. 

* * * 

Huntington (W. Va.) Chapter—Paul 
G. Davis, president ; Fred R. Toothman, 
first vice-president; Tom Stark, second 
vice-president; C. P. Shaw. secretary- 
treasurer; Fred R. Palmer, Droman M. 
Miller, directors. 


* * * 


Canton (Ohio) Chapter—E. C. Col- 
dren, president; Everett P. Hamilton, 
first vice-president; Wilbur Sponseller, 
second vice-president; Karl Snyder, 
Chester Muckley, and Harrison Sherer, 
trustees; Douglas T.: McGreth, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


* * 


Logan (W. Va.) Chapter—A. S. J. 
Hopkins, president; John D. Derry, 1st 
vice-president; Henry W. Bauer, 2nd 
vice-president; P. M. Vannoy, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

* * * 


Northern Panhandle (W. Va.) Chap- 
ter — Robert MacDonald, president; 
Creed Malone, vice-president; William 
Kaiser, secretary-treasurer ; Allen Bum- 
gardner, William Van Wie, directors; 
C. B. Christianson, state director. 


* *% * 


Northeast (Ohio) Chapter — Frank 
W. Shelton, Jr., president; Fred A. Col- 
lins, vice-president; R. M. Plummer, 
secretary-treasurer; E. B. Humphrey, 
F. R. Zethmayr, and C. C. Hadden, 
trustees. 
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